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(Written for the JoURNAL.) 


THE CHRISTMAS HOPE. 


BY OLIVE E, DANA. 


A dim, bleak, wintry world! The leafless trees 

Show, bare and dark, against the reddening aky; 
River and field are clothed in icy freize, 

And now and then a moaning wind sweeps by. 
The earth seems desolate; it can but dream and wait 
The sweet light, eure, if late, that parte the orient’s gate. 


But ’tis Christmas day, and far away 

Some happy chimes begin to play; 

Listen! hear the voice that floata from the bells’ sweet throats ; 
And the strain it sings a glad wind brings, 

While the East grows bright, and the world ia still ; 

‘Glory, and peace, and to men good wiil!”’ 


And so the message of Christmas day 
Brings brightness and peace and gladness alway. 
Each waking year hath lees of fear 
And more of freedom and hope and cheer; 
And more and more ia understood 
The open heart of God’s fatherhood, 
The holy bond of man’s brotherhood. 
O, sad heart, be still, 
And listen again : — 
*' Peace, glory, gocd will, — 
Good will among men! ”’ 


(Written for the JouRNAL ] 
A CHRISTMAS SONG. 


BY ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 


The heart of Nature feels the touch of love; 
And angels sing, 
‘© The child is king, 
See in his heart the life we live above.”’ 


And through the ceaseless joy and pain of earth, 
The song rings on; 
‘* The Christ is born, 
O, rise through him to life of heavenly birth.’’ 


Riog on, sweet song of rare and wondrous power! 
Till every ear 
The song shall hear, 

And Christ as king shall reign through every hour. 


A FEEL IN THE CHRISTMAS AIR. 


BY JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY, 


Thay’s a kind o’ feel in the air, to me, 
When the Chris’ mas time sets ia, 

That’s about as much of a mystery 
As ever ]’ve run ag in! — , 

Fer instance, now, whilse I gain in weight 
An gineral health, I swear 

They’s a goneness somers I can’t quite state — 
A kind o’ feel in the air. 


They’s a feel in the Chris’mas air goes right 
To the spot where a man /ives at! — 
It gives a feller an appetite — 
They ain’t no doubt about that ! — 
And yit, they’s somepin’ — I don’t know what — 
That follows me, here and there, 
And ha’nts and worries and spares me not — 
A kind o’ fee! in the sir! 


Is it the racket the children raiee? 
W'y, no! — God blees ’em! — no! 
Is it the eyes and the cheeks ablaze — 
Like my own woz, long ago ? — 
Is it the bleat o’ the whistle and beat 
O’ the little toy-drum and b!are 
O’ the horn ?— No! no! — It’s jest the sweet — 


in the air. 
The sad-sweet feel io the sir. —The Cosmopolitan, 


HOW THE VINE HOLDS ON. 
A Bir or Human Nartune. 


BY I. G. O. 


Susan was walking with her mother past a house that 
was covered with the lovely creeping vine that’ is now so 
common in towns and cities. Susan strolled away from 
her mother, but not far, close by the curbs that ran 
in front of the houses, After a little while she pulled 
her mother’s hand, not very gently, and said: “ Mamma, 
how does the vine hold on?” Her mother paid no atten- 
tion. Sasan pulled again—“ Mamma, tell me, how does 
the vine hold on?” She pulled so hard that she jerked 
the parcel out of her mother’s hands. Then she was 
rebuked for her rudeness. ‘‘ Susan, come here and walk 
by me!” Susan came, and whimpered a little — “I only 
wanted to know about the vine!” 

“OQ, ask your teacher. I can’t tell you. Bat you 
needn’t make a vine out of yourself all over the side- 
walk.” 

Next day in school, Susan stretched up her hand more 
than once, and swung it hard. She wanted permission to 
ask her question. But her teacher was always too busy. 
All she said was: ‘Susan Wood, sit still in your seat 
and stop shaking your hand. You're a restless, trouble- 
some little girl!” 

And so she was. Her little head was full of questions 
that nobody had time tu answer; and she was always 
asking. Every day she passed the clinging vines as she 
went to school. At last, when‘she found them growing 
close to the sidewalk, she looked for herself. 

When she went to bed that night and her mother was sit- 
ting beside her, as she always did before the little girl went 
to sleep, Susan said: ‘“‘ Mamma, I’ve found out about the 
vine. It has hands —the funniest hands you ever saw. 
And the fingers have little round ends like little buttons 
on them, that stick just as tight! Every leaf has a hand 
—they go this way —first on one side and then on the 
other.” Susan made a zigzag pattern climbing up in the 
air. ‘The little leaves at the top have just teeny little 
hands, just as soft ; and the old leaves at the bottom have 
great strong ones. And they always have just five 
fingers, like us. Isn't it awfully funny? I’m going to 
pick some to show you.” 

“‘No, you must not tear the vines off people’s houses. 


Now good night, and go to sleep.” 


THE FUNCTION OF NATURE IN EDU- 
CATION. 


BY ©. H. AMES, BOSTON. 


In the Journat or Epucation of October 18:h there 
appeared an article by William T. Sedgwick, Ph. dD, 
professor of biology in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, on “The American College as a Moral 
Force.” From the point of view of the present writer, 
the article was an exceedingly valuable and admirable 
one. It was especially interesting as coming from the 
professor of biology in a technical school and as showing 
the author's breadth of view and power to treat thor- 
oughly and appreciatively phases of the educational 
question not usually considered the specialty of men of 
science. The reasons why scientific studies have been 
given such prominence in modern times, and their value 
and necessity to the modern world, are truly and admir- 
ably set forth, and yet the author shows that he is well 
aware of the peculiar dangers that accompany great 
devotion to the sciences. He is thoroughly alive to 
the higher interests of education and the moral effect 
of the practices which the study of science fosters or 
allows. The moral value of the effort required in the 
discovery of truth is rightly set forth as a high and 
positive one, yet in the setting forth of this peculiar 
moral value of the sciences which deal with nature 


and the laws of nature Professor Sedgwick uses some 
phraseology which seems capable of misconstruction,— 
and it is the purpose of the present writer to point out 
what he believes to be the danger referred to. 

In these times “‘natare”’ is, with many, a word to con- 
jure with, and much is incladed in that word which ean- 
not logically or legitimately be covered by it. Professor 
Sedgwick says that nature is not only “the ‘dear old 
nurse’ of Lo-gfellow and Agassiz. but also, on occasion, the 
most rigid of disciplinarians and the most exacting of 
teachers.” He is making a plea for accuracy, and says 
that with nature “ obedience, punctuality, devotion, pains- 
taking, and persistence in truth and in right-doing are 
absolutely indispensable.” He sets forth the penalty 
which is meted out to all who pass the bounds of inflexi- 
ble natural law. He says, ‘ Nature, not man, is the real 
teacher and head-master in every department of a scien- 
tifie school.” 

Let us amend this by saying that nature is this teacher 
only as she presents difficulties to be overcome, situations 
with which the animal is satisfied, but with which man, 
as human, is not satisfied. It is true that to conquer 
nature man must use all the virtues above enumerated, 
but if it be meant that nature puts before man the ambi- 
tion to conquer her, the statement is misleading. Nature 
is not the schoolmaster of man in any sense save as she 
offers the situation which the ideals of man (which ideals 
he alone creates) prompt him to change to something 
better—more to his purpose as a human being and not a 
mere unconscious part of nature. On reflection, we see that 
nature, as such, does not care for the individual man ; it is he 
he who must care for himself and discover and use the laws 
of nature to his own purpose. Nature offers the raw ma- 
terial of the universe, and her inflexible laws as the 
opportunity of which man may make avail if he will, but 
there is no reason to suppose that nature cares whether 
man as an individual avails himself of this opportunity or 
not. She pours forth germs of life in unimaginable 
abundance. Here and there a single one survives. 


carefal of the type she seams,— 
So careless of the siogle life!’’ 


It is assumed as entirely probable that Professor Sedg- 
wick would cordially agree with what is here said, and it 
is only as a caution against a misunderstanding of certain 
phraseology that these words are written. 

An editorial article in the JougNn 4 has recently raised 
the question—Shall the teacher’s watch-word be “‘ Nature 
or Books” or *‘ Nature and Books”’? and a strong plea is 
made for “‘ Nature and Books”’ and, in short, for the im 
portant distinction between nature and human nature, 
and it is clearly stated that without caution we are now- 
adays in danger of looking to nature for far too much, 
and of expecting from her that which not she, bat we 
alone, must furnish. Yetthat this caution is not uncalled 
for, the following statement, quoted by the Popular Edu- 
cator from the report of the Industrial Art School of Pail- 
adelpbia and many similar ones which are current in eda- 
cational writings will show. In this report it is stated that 
‘‘ Morality is embodied in nature” ; that “ideas of good- 
ness and badness are received from things.” It is said 
that “ material things—plants, flowers, crystals, animals — 
never lie—never cheat’; that ‘children when trained by 
observation, by love and recognization, will realize the 
divinity and mystery of things.’’ 

Now, instead of morality being embodied in na- 
ture, the very essence of morality is a struggle against 
nature, and there is in nature, as such, no morality 
whatever, and in common thought and speech we 
never credit asything in natare with moral quality. 
It is only in the mind of man that the sense of moral 
responsibility arises, and it is only by a poetic license 
—and not a very poetic or justifiable license, either — 
that we may claim to find in the invariablenees of nature's 
laws any moral quality. To say that animals never lie 
or cheat is true in the sense that we do not predicate of 
them the moral quality which would make their acts lying 
or cheating, but it is within the knowledge of every child 
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that the greater part of animate nature maintains its very 
existence by a series of actions and efforts which would, 
if these animals were human beiags, be lying and cheat- 
ing, and that by a figure of speech the fox has always 
served as the type of cunning, and the vulture, the tiger, 
and the shark of pitiless ferocity and cruelty. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the sentences above quoted could be writ- 
ten by any one to whom the old, familiar verses of our 
childhood, beginning : — 


‘© Will you walk into my parlor ?’ 
Said the spider to tbe fly,” 


had ever had any meaning. 

The child should indeed be taught to know the inflexi- 
bility of the laws of nature, but he should not be taught 
to confound these with laws of morals, or to impute 
to things any divinity or mystery which belongs excla- 
sively to the soul of man. 

Can anything be more monstrous in the way of educa- 
tional doctrine than the following sentence from the above 
named report: “ Any teacher worthy of the name cannot 
but agree that the abstract ideas of good, of right, of 
beauty, of integrity, of rectitude, of truth in the mind of the 
child, must proceed, first, from things, sensations, tastes ; 
second, from pleasurable actions ; third, from ideas aris- 
ing from combination and assimilation of the elements of 
natural activity and intellectual unfolding.” Sentiments 
like these seem the result of a blind worship of nature 
and a looking to it for that which can never be found there. 
Any one tempted to join in nature worship and abnegate 
his birthright, and to submit to nature as his master in- 
stead of aspiring always and with all his might to elevate 
himeelf as far above nature as he can and be himself its 
master, would do well to think of the fine scorn with 
which Emerson characterized the materialism of his time, 
exclaiming, 

** Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.”’ 

The man who bows before nature and seeks in her the 
sources of moral purpose is not the one who does, or ever 
can, know nature truly. The man who knows nature is 
he who takes the material universe as his raw material 
and carefully studies its forces to make them his agents 
and servants for purposes which nature never suggested 
and never knew. 

With all that can be truthfully said for the study of 
elementary science in arousing in the child a love for birds 
and flowers, in giving him power and arming him against 
disaster, in presenting sources of much pure delight, and 
tending to make less alluring the baser pleasures, and with 
all that can as truthfully be said for the pure and high 
intellectual rewards of the pursuit of the higher sciences, 
it must always remain trae that the chief purpose of sci- 
ence in the world is the conquering of nature and the 
shrewd use of its powers to free man from drudgery in 
the pursuit of food, clothing, and shelter. The value of 
science is unspeakable as a means to facilitate the attain- 
ment of the spiritual purposes of man— bnt it is far be- 
low them as an end. 

It may be said with truth that paper is made and print- 
ing is done that the poem may be read by all men, but 
never that the poem is written in order that paper may 
be made and printing be Cone. 

The end of science being mainly utilitarian, we would 
not, on r. flectior, turn to it as the direct source of morals. 
For this, we look, not to man’s knowledge of the physical 
universe, but to his perception of his own spiritual nature. 

A “ prominent educator ” assured us the other day, with 
much fine enthusiasm fur the study of childkood and its 
needs, that ‘ Nature is always moral; man may be.” Is 
not the truth rather “ Nature is never moral, is neither 
moral nor immoral, but, instead, is simply unmoral ; while 
to man alone, the being who creates within himself ideals 
and feels the force of the word ‘ought,’ do the words 
morals and morality have any meaning or application’’? If 
the unmoral quality of nature sometimes seems to us 
admirable in comparison with the sinfulness of man, we 
remember that the liberty to sin is the inseparable condi- 
tion of the power to choose the good, and that it is only a 
being capable of both that can rise above nature and con- 
quer it and use it for spiritual purposes, and that the 
smallest effort of man in this direction is more important 
than anything simply immersed in nature as an uncon- 
scious part of it. 

In these days of elementary science teaching, in which 
we rightfully delight and the justification for which is so 


easy, it is needful to keep the issues clear, and especially 
to discriminate between nature and human nature as the 
distinction which alone makes a science of education 
possible. 

If the nature-worshiper falls back on the general asser- 
tion, that man himself is a part of nature and with the 
external universe is included under that term, it would 
only be needful to reply that this would not help matters. 
It would still be just as necessary to distinguish the two 
subordinate kinds of nature, that on the one hand of the 
external world (including man himself as an animal), 
and on the other the totally distinct world of man and his 
interests as a moral, spiritual, and immortal being. 

But the fact is that the word natare is not generally 
used in this all-comprehensive sense and never has been. 
Nature and man are rightfully contrasted in the speech 
and consciousness of the civilized world as different in 
kind, without which distinction morals, science, art, relig- 
ion, philosophy, would have no meaning, and that which 
they connote would have no existence in the world. For 
these things are not natural. They are the creation of 
man. He beholds them first in the ideals which he 
creates; and secondly, he brings them into actuality by 
his will. 

Whatever perfection of structure or function plants and 
animals may have, they have acquired through the strug- 
gle for existence, the survival of the fittest, and these 
fittest are the survivals from an utterly unethical, and, 
from the human point of view, utterly awful clash of purely 
selfish interests. The assumption that, therefore, men in 
society, men as ethical beings, must seek higher evolution 
by the same process is the most monstrous conceivable. 
Yet this assumption is the only logical one, if we believe 

in the ethics of the natural world and that our ideals are 
to be thence derived. Bat this would involve the aban- 
donment of every syllable of the golden rule, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and, in short, of not only the whole fabric 
of Christianity, but the total world of man as a civilized 
being. To this surprising result are we bound to come 
if we subscribe to the view of nature as moral and the 
source and inspirer of morals. 

We have simply followed out the thought to its logical 
outcome. But it does not seem an extreme statement to 
say that we should endeavor to carefully do this in mat- 
ters so important as the formulation of educational doc- 
trine. 

Says Professor Huxley, a successful student of science, 
if there be one: ‘Cosmic nature is no school of virtue, 
but the headquarters of the enemy of ethical nature. 
The cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral ends. 
Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress 
of society depends, not on imitating the cosmic process, 
still less on running away from it, but on combating it.” 


CHILDREN’S STORIES.—(II1,) 


BY KATE L., BROWN. 


ETHICS 

Oar children’s reading must not only cultivate imagina- 
tion and observation, it must awaken a love of human 
nature, of brave lives and holy deeds. The nature-loving 
child is on a good road, but a delight in mankind leads to 
larger, higher, more robust living. 

Admirable as are many of the classic tales, we have 
examples nearer to us than these shadowy figures of by- 
gone ages. Consider Lincoln, plain, homely, uncultured, 
yet nature’s gentleman, guiding a distressed nation 
through its hour of peril, and striking the fetters from 
thousands of black hands. We must not forget Dr. 
Samuel Howe in his Christ-like work of letting in light, 
warmth, and comfort to the darkened chambers of Laura 
Bridgman’s mind. We might mention the brave en- 
gineer who went calmly to his death that he might save 
his train. Joan of Are, Winkelreid, Tell, and other 
great souls illustrate that passion for humanity that 
speaks yet, though the once glowing lips have long since 
been dast. 

Nothing so stirs a child’s life as the recital of a brave 
deed. In her little books of “Golden Deeds” Miss 
Yonge has recounted many acts of true heroism wrought 
by boys and girls, often in obscure circles of life. Com- 
ing to our own modern literature, we realize the worth of 


such books as “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” “The Birds’ 


Christmas Carol,” “Dear Daughter Dorothy,” “ Spar. 
row, the Tramp,” Mrs. Ewing’s “Story of a Short Life,” 
also “ Jackanapes,” and the ever-fascinating “Jan of the 
Windmill.” There is “Heidi,” a breath from Alpine 
heights, Miss Alcott’s stories, and Susan Coolidge’s ever- 
delightful “‘ Katy ” books. 

One source of inspiration must be mentioned very 
earnestly: the Bible is a wonderful storehouse of the 
struggles of human hearts after better things. In it we 
may trace the rise and progress of a great nation; their 
daily lives, manners, customs, dress, occupations ; their 
literature in history, biography, poetry, romance, and 
sacred song. Like the classic tales, many of the Bible 
stories are infinitely strong, simple, and heart-searching. 
The pathetic story of “Cain” shows how the conscience 
of man must brand itself with the mark of shame for 
the evil deed. ‘Joseph and His Brethren” is one of 
the most moving and beautiful stories in any literature. 
“ Samuel’s Call” isa living lesson of obedience. David's 
record is that of a nature with its depths of weakness, sin, 
and humiliation, as well as of its aspiration and endeavor. 
Moses, leading his people from slavery and degradation, 
the prophets rebuking sin, the tender story of Ruth— | 
what can be better for a child than these heart-searching 
stories? Bat chiefest in value is the record of our 
‘“‘Elder Brother.” Would we awaken in children an an- 
dying love for humanity? Then let us bring their hearts 
in close contact with this life. Simply and undogmati- 
cally, let us make clear to them his love of the truth and 
his compassion for man. 

We will not touch the wonder side, if we are dealing 
with public school children. Let that and all discussions 
doctrinal be relegated to home and church. In such 
presentation all can unite gladly, and our children need 
not lose in their school world the sweetness and light of 
such an example. Clodd’s ‘Childhood of the World” 
and Frothingham’s ‘“Steries of the Patriarchs” and 
“Stories from the Lips of the Teacher” are most helpful 
in this connection. Bronson Alcott’s ‘‘ Records of a 
School” is the most inspiring book in ethical teaching I 
have found. 

This is a vast subject, wherein we may indicate but a 
few points. We are wading but in the shallows, while 
the great ocean of Truth beats the bars beyond. It is no 
light matter what our children read. 


MARVELS OF PLANT LIFE#. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER. 


TROPICAL PLANTS OF ASTONISHING SIZE AND 
GREAT BEAUTY. 

The development of plant life is a page from the won- 
derland of natural history. At the beginning of a line 
we have microscopic plants that are difficult to distinguish 
from animals; at the end we might place the giant red- 
woods or the colossi of the Calaveras grove — trees cen- 
turies old that tower high in air hundreds of feet above 
the pines, and others that look up to them as the giants 
of plant life. . 

Giants are found in the ranks of animal life; but they 
do not attract so much attention or appeal to us as ab- 
normally large plants. I shall never forget the feeling 
I experienced when in the California Coast range | 
entered an ancient grove of redwoods. The giants that 
probably saw the ships of Drake, and possibly the cara- 
vels of Cabullo in 1542, were gone, cut down and burned ; 
but from the outer circle of the trunks had grown 4 
girdle of younger trees, one hundred feet high in some 
cases, that stood extending their limbs and branches to 
the vast hollow space that once marked the interior of 
the parent tree. I did not measure the trunk spaces of 
the old trees, but each inclosure would have held a large 
house, or two or three hundred people could have 
crowded into it. 

One of the most remarkable discoveries, sensational 
in every particular, comes from Sumatra. Some years 
ago several botanists were traveling through the country 
in search of new things in plant life, when the natives 
told them of a gigantic flower, describing it in such 
weird terms that they at first did not believe the account ; 
but one day Dr. Arnold, one of the party, came upon 
the wonder. He was not only amazed, but dumbfounded, 
the strange object that met his view making a profound 
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impression upon him. Later he said, “To tell the trath, 
had I been alone and there had been no witnesses, I 
should, I think, have been fearful of mentioning the di- 
mensions of this flower, so much does it exceed every 
flower I have ever seen or heard of.” 

Passing from the bush to some trees, the discoverer 
was confronted by a gigantic flower, apparently growing 
alone, without leaves or verdure, from the ground. The 
petals, five in number, were thick and fleshy, over an 
inch in thickness, while the centre presented the &ppear- 
ance of a bowl from which projected curious spikes. The 
entire flower was nearly four feet across; each petal 


- weighed almost three pounds, and the entire flower if it 


could have been held up would have entirely concealed 
the person holding it. The flower weighed in some speci- 
mens twenty five or thirty pounds. The nectary alone 
could catch and hold twelve pints of water. 

The new discovery was startling in many ways. It 
was a flower without leaves or anything but the attach- 
ment to the earth—a complete puzzle —and at first it 
looked like a gigantic toadstool that had taken the form 
of a flower. Tipping one of the flowers over, it was 
found that it grew from a delicate leafless stem not 
larger than two fingers, and was, in short, a wonderful 
flower parasite growing and deriving its sustenance from 
the body of a huge vine that in turn wound about the 
trees of the forest. 

The story of this flower was received with incredulity, 
but it has since been seen by many, and been named 
after Sir Stamford Raffles, Rafflesia. 

No one would have thought of finding in Sumatra a 
giant ally of the little “wake robin”; but such a dis- 
covery came to Beccari and amazed him equally as much 
as did the Rafflesia Dr. Arnold. Beccari also had heard 
rumors from the natives of a flower higher than a man, 
and that at certain times gave out an odor that was fatal 
to man or beast. The Italian naturalist did not believe 
the latter, and determined to make a vigorous search for 
the man-killing plant. Finally, deep in the forest, he 
came upon it. It resembled a lily, but a giant; and 
from the centre of the flower rose a spadix that was six 
feet in height — or as tall as a large man. The stalked 
leaves were ten feet long, the whole peculiar plant taking 
up an area of forty five square feet. The diaweter of 
the spathe was about three feet, bell-shaped, with serrated 
edges of a delicate green tint, while upon the outside it 
was a rich purple hue, The odor was not poisonous, but 
was well calculated to keep both man and beast at a 
distance. 

A few years agoa friend of Beccari, the Marchese 
Corsi-Salviati of Florence, presented a potted tuber of 
this plant weighing fifty-seven pounds to the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew, Kogland, and one night it bloomed, to the 
astonishment and delight of those who saw it. The plant 
is called the giant-arum (amospho-phallus titanum). 

Travelers who visited or passed the Cape Negro coun- 
try of Africa often heard from the natives of a plant 
that was part spider, and that growing tbrew its legs 
about in continual struggles to escape. It was the good 
fortune of Dr. Welwitsch to discover the origin of the 
legend. Strolling along through a wind-swept tableland 
country, he came upon a plant that rested low upon the 
ground, but had two enormous leaves that blew and 
twisted about in the wind like serpents ; in fact, it looked, 
as the natives had said, like » gigantic epider. Its stem 
was four feet across and but one foot high. It had but 
two leaves in reality, that were six or eight feet long, 
and split up by the wind so that they resembled ribbons. 
This is probably the most extraordinary tree known. It 
grows for nearly, if not quite, acentary, but never upward 
beyond about a foot, simply slowly expanding until it 
reaches the diameter given, looking in its adult state like 
a singular stool on the plain from ten to eighteen feet in 
cireumference. 

When the wind came rushing in from the sea, lifting 
the curious ribbon-like leaves, and tossing them about, it 
almost seemed to the discoverer that the strange plant 
had suddenly become imbued with life and was straggling 
to escape. When a description and picture of the plant 
was sent to England, it was, like many other discoveries, 
discredited ; but soon the plant itself was received, and 
to-day Welwitschia mirabilis is well known to botanists, 
and stands first among the unique productions of the 
vegetable world. 


The giants of the grass tribe are the bamboos, and they 
attain a height of over one hundred feet. The rattan, 
that does not grow very high, makes up in length, attain- 
ing, according to Rumphius, in some instances a length 
of twelve hundred feet. The ordinary cane of commerce 
attains a length of five hundred feet. The bamboo must 
have been the bean stalk of legend, as it has been known 
to grow one foot in twenty-four hours in a Glasgow hot- 
house, and in Chinese jungles it often vrows from two to 
two ard a half feet in this time, the greatest increase 
being observed in the night. 

Some of the palms are giants, even their leaves being 
enormous. A leaf of the Raphia, a Brazilian palm, is 
seventy feet long and forty in diameter. Another genus, 
Mazximiliana regia, has leaves fifty feet long, while a 
single leaf cf the Talipat palm of Ceylon is used as a 
tent, sometimes covering fifteen people. 

- But of all the leaves that strike us as remarkable, that 
of the Victoria regia is the most phenomenal. On New 


Marvels of plant life. 


Year, 1837, Sir Robert Schomburgh was sailing up the 
Berbice river when he discovered the famous lily with 
leaves six and a half feet across, with a rim five inches 
high, bright green above and crimson beneath. Large 
birds are often seen standing upon them, and one grown 
in a hothouse served as a raft for a little child. 

The seaweeds include some remarkable forms. On 
the south shore of Santa Catalina island the great beds 
of kelp form in certain places a protection, and a small 
steamer in which the writer made trips sometimes 
anchored by hauling aboard one of the enormous leaves. 
The macrocystis pyrifera grows in Antarctic waters to 
a length of two hundred feet, and at Kerguelen’s Land 
it has been found growing upward toa length of seven 
hundred feet, and strong enough to hold a good-sized 
vessel — a veritable giant of the ocean. 


TIMELY TOPICS. 


BY GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP. 


The national currency promises to be the chief concern 
of congress and of the American people for the next few 
monthe.: The report of the comp’roller of the currency 
(not controller, as the papers very generally give it) may 
well be one of our subsidiary *‘ Timely Topics” text-books. 
Some of the figures which Mr. Eckles gives in the report 
recently submitted to the president are very interesting 
evidence of the amount of business transacted in the 
United States. The total number of national banks 
October 31 was 3,756, with an authorized capital stock 
of $672,671,365. The total resources of these banks 
amounted to $3,473,922,055.27. Of their liabilities, 
$1,728,418,819.12 represented individual deposits (not 
necessarily the deposits of individuals), $172,351,978 
circulating notes outstanding, and $334,221,082.10 sor- 
plus and net undivided profit. The two chief sources of 
banking profit appear on opposite sides of the account. 
A considerable proportion of the money deposited subject 
to check or demand may be lent with approximate safety, 
so long as the loan is for a relatively short period, and is 
amply secured. The deposits from which these loans are 
made figure as liabilities on the bank accounts. On the 
other side, among the resources are $2,007,122,191 30 of 
loans and discounts, i ¢., negotiable paper, upon which 
the banks make a profit by purchasing for cash a promise 
to pay at some future time a sum equal to the face 


value of the note, draft, or other paper, lees the interest, 
at “bank discount” rates, of the money advanced, for 
the time between the date of advancing the money, i.e, 
of making the purchase, to that when the paper matures 
The exact nature of this operation, eesentially simple, yet 
confusing, from the impossibility of treating money and 
its equivalents the same as other merchautable com- 
modities, is explained more satisfactorily than there is 
room for here in Professor Dunbar’s little treatise on 
“‘ Banking,” published by G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 

Mr. Eckles has been collecting and analyzing the fig- 
ures which show the proportion of cash and of credit busi 
ness in different sections of the country, and the use of 
credit instruments, chiefly bank checks, in daily retail 
transactions. The amount of retail payments in the 
whole country is almost $6,000,000, and of this amount 
58.9 per cent, on an tverage, is in checks and store 
orders, and the balance in the various kinds of money 
The use of credit instruments seems to be steadily in 
creasing, from which the apparent inference is that there 
is no call for any increase in the volame of money in 
circulation. The interior department, with its various 
brauches, is probably the most important of the various 
branches of the national executive, and the report of the 
Hon. Hoke Smith is one of the most interesting of the pub- 
lic documents submitted at the opening congress. Every 
teacher ought to send for the report and see whether 
there is anything in it which will interest her class. It 
would be a very good plan, indeed, to secure all the 
reports of the government departments — they should be 
had for the asking — ani let the pupils find out whether 
they contain anything about which they would like to 
know more. 

It is estimated that the United States still possesses 
606,040,313.71 aeres of public lands, exclusive of Alaska, 
which contains over 360,000,000 acres, and leaving ont, 
also, the military and other reservations and the railroad 
and other lands which may revert to the government. 
Over 10,000,000 acres were disposed of during the past 
year. The land disposed of each year is, of course, that 
which is most available and attractive, so that the present 
government holdings are chiefly undesirable. If one de- 
sires to know what is being done to render some of this 


land suitable for cultivation, the geological survey reports - 


on irrigation, a separate portion of each annual report, 
will show how the government is trying to add to our 
national domain by developing what we already have. 

There were 969,544 pensioners on the government 
rolis Jane 50, 1894, an increase of 3,532 during the year 
Of these, 215,162 were widows, orphans, and other de 
pendent relatives, and 414 were army nurses. The Revo 
lutionary war is still represented by nine widows and 
three daughters of veterans of that war, and there are 
forty-five survivors of the war of 1812 dependent ‘upon 
the government. The total amount expended for pen- 
sions during the year was $139,804,46105. The signs 
seem to encourage the commissioner of pensions to believe 
that the coming year will have the highest limit of the 
pension roll, and that thereafter this part of the national 
liabilities will steadily diminish. 

O.e of the most useful portions of the report for school 
purposes is that dealing with the national parks and 
forest reserves. Two reserves have been added during 
the current year, both in Oregon. The Cascade Range 
reserve runs the whole width of the state, from Mount 
Hood to Crater lake, 234 miles long, and thirty miles 
wide, on an average. The altitude is from 6,000 to 
12,000 feet. This, as well as the Ashland reserve in the 
southwestern part of the state, has been taken in order 
to insure the preservation of water supply. 

The life-saving service is one of the branches of our 
government of which we have the best reason to be 
proud, both because it gives excellent results, and because 
it is being constantly studied by European governments 
asawmodel. During the past year the service has aided 
380 vessels in distress. Oa these vessels were 4 054 per- 
sons, of whom 3,993 were rescued. The stations gave a 
refuge and sucecr to 658 persons. The estimated value 
of these vessels was nearly $10,000,000, of which amount 
$7 688,000 was saved Besides the number of persons 
saved from vessels, eighty-one persons fell from wharves, 
piers, ete , and would, presumably, have perished but for 
the presence of members of the service. The number of 


disasters last year, by reason of storms, was greater than 
any previous year since the introduction of the present 


life-saving system, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


TEACHING reading should mean more than the teach- 
ing of how to read. It should mean helpfulness regard - 
ing what to read. It does not require much skill to 
teach children how to read, but it reqaires the highest 
skill and greatest patience to form a habit that will lead 
to the permanent reading of the best things in papers, 
magazines, and books. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF INTEREST. 
BY GEORGE R. WINSLOW, BINGHAMTON, N Y. 


Several methods of getting interest have been given in 
the Journat or EpvucatTion, and all have their good 
points. I give you another, which may be called the 60- 
day method, and is based upon the fact that the interest 
upon any sam at 6% can be found by placing the deci- 
mal point two places to the left, as is shown by this, or 
apy similar problem : — 


Let us take a few problems : — 
What is the interest on $145 for 93 days at 6% ? 
60 days = 1.45 
30 days =~ 
3 days = .07 


$2 25 
Required the interest on $50.75 for 40 days at 6%. 


60 days = .5075 30 days = .253 
10 days = .084 
$ 337 


If the rate is 5%, of course one can subtract } of the 
interest from the interest ; if 7%, add 4. 

In business, interest is generally computed for short 
pericds, bat suppose we wish to get the interest on 
$2,114 50 for 2 years, 3 months, 10 days : — 


Then 60 days = $21 145 2 years = 12 (69) days. 
3 mos. = 60 days. 
30 days. 
10 daya = 10 days. 
12 (60) = 255 74 
<= 21.146 


30 = 11572 
10 = 36524 
$238 981 


I believe that the best method of computing interest 
for long periods is the 6% ; but I give the above showing 
that the 60-day method is good even then. 

One thought in favor of the cancellation method is that 
it can be so easily taught to any grade when they are 
studying cancellation, its logic being so easy. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston public schools. 
BUTTONHOLES. — (1.) 


[A buttonhole 1s a slit cut and worked in a garment to admit 
button.} 


COARSE BUTTONHOLE STITCH FOR BEGINNERS. 
MareriAts — For the Teacher — A folded and basted 
strip of Java canvas, or coarse linen crash, a large needle, 
and coarse, bright-colored yarn or twine, for a demon- 
stration lesson. 

For Each Pupil.— No 8 needle, No. 40 colored thread, 
rulers, and a folded and basted strip of cotton cloth (often 
called muslin), with a twoinch sample of coarse button- 
hole stitch at one end of the fold. 

PREPARATIONS.— First have a talk with the pupils on 
the use of buttonholes, thus arousing their interest. Tell 
them that the ability to make a perfect buttonhole is 
something for any girl or woman to be proud of, and that 
the knowledge can only be acquired by practice. Ex- 
plain that as a help in working a cut buttonhole later, the 
stitch should be first practiced on a folded edge of cloth. 

Write the word buttonhole on the blackboard, and 
have the pupils spell it. Demonstrate on the canvas the 
working of the stitch, making the stitches very large, de- 
scribing each motion. That the working may be seen 
and understood by all, it may be necessary to repeat the 
demonstration in another part of the room. 

The following drill may be helpful: Have the pupils 
place their thamb-nails on their rulers one inch from the 
end, then one-half an inch from the end, next one-fourth, 
and lastly one-eighth, the latter being the dimensions for 


* Copyrighted by 0. C. Hapgood, author of “School Needlework,” 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston, 


the depth of the stitches and the distance apart. Have 
the pupils point in the direction towards which they are 
to work. Have them hold up their left hand, then their 
left forefinger. Bring the folded edge of the cloth across 


the back of the fingers, allowing the tips to show. Hold 
the end of the fold between the Jeft thumb and forefinger. 

BurronnoLe Stitca. — 1. Make a small knot in the 
thread. 

2. Piace the folded edge of the cloth across the cashion 
of the firefiager of the left hand, allowing the tip of the 
finger to show (Fig. 1). 

3. Hold the cloth firmly, keeping the end of the 
thumb near the folded edge. 

4. Work from you, instead of towards you. 

5. Draw the needle through from underneath, close to 
the folded edge of the cloth, which will bring the thread 
into position for the stitch. 

6. Again insert the needle one-eighth of an inch from 
the edge, and exactly back of its first position. 

7. Let the needle 
remain half-way 
through the cloth, 
and pointing towards 
you. 

8 Take the two 
threads at the eye “ 
of the needle, bring 
them towards you 
at the right of the 
needle, then under 
the point of the needle and from you (Fig. 2). 

9 Pall the needle out, drawing the thread so that the 
twist or purl comes at the top of the folded edgs of the 
cloth (Fig. 1). 

10. One-eighth of an inch beyond take another stitch 
in the same manner. 

11. So continue, making the stitches even. 

12. When the thread becomes too short to use, turn to 
the other side of the cloth, and fasten lightly at the side 


Fig. 1. 


Fig, 2. 


of the last stitch, and away from the purl. After thread- 
ing the needle, insert it beside the last stitch, drawing it 
towards the purl. Turn to the right side, and draw the 
needle up through the last purl, and proceed with the 
battonhole stitch. 

After the stitch has been learned, it may be practiced 
on a circle of flannel with bright-colored thread or twine. 
Do not forget to recognize, in some way, the efforts of 
those who have succeeded. 


CHILD STUDY. 


The following work was suggested by Professor Earl 
Barnes of Stanford University, and was given to 2,700 
pupils in the Stockton schools on the same day. More 
than 1,400 satisfactory papers were secured and for- 
warded to Mr. Barnes, who will have them closely anal- 
ized, and will ultimately give the public some of the 
results bearing upon children’s observation, comparison, 
and inference, 

Superintendent James A. Barr of that city says that 
the time spent by teachers and pupils in this work was 
among the most valuable of the year. 

I. Give the children paper and pencils and have 
each write at the top of his sheet his name, hig age, and 


the name of his teacher. Then give to each child a one. 
cent postage stamp, and when all are supplied say simply : 
I wish you to write me a description of this stamp such 
that if any one read it he would know all about the 
stamp, though he never heard of such a thing before. 
Say nothing more, have no discussion, answer no ques- 
tions. Let the children write ten minutes and then 
gather up the papers. 

II. On another sheet of paper have each child write 
his name, his age, and the name of his teacher. Then 
say to the class: Write on your papers the ways in which 
a horse and a cow are alike, and the ways in which they 
are unlike. 

IIT. Write the following lists on the boerd and have 
the children write on sheets of paper, properly headed, 
the ways in which the two lists are alike, and the ways 
in which they are unlike : — 


Henry, Lala, 
Harry, Laura, 
Horace, Lucey, 
Hiram, Lena, 
Herbert, Lillie, 
Hubert, Louise, 
hero. linen. 


IV. Copy these words on the board in the order in 
which they are here printed: Brown, carrot, giraffe, 
copper, blue, gopher, lilac, granite, leopard, bear, lime- 
stone, cabbage, lead, camel, gray, lion, bean, gold, let- 
tuce, green, beet, coal, corn, black. Say to the children: 
Copy these words on the same paper with IIL., grouping 
them in as many ways as you can. 

V. On separate sheets, properly headed, have the class 
write the answer to the following: If you were ship- 
wrecked on an island in the middle of the sea, and you 
found in one corner of the island an old house of - logs, 
and part of an old wooden boat, with broken arrows in 
the bottom of it, what would these things tell you? 

VI. Oa separate sheets, properly headed, have the 
class write the answer to the following: If you were 
traveling in a strange country, where you had seen no 
inbabitants and found hundreds of oyster shells scattered 
about on the hills, how would you think they came there ? 


WINTER NATURE STUDIES. 
BY 8 ELLEN BROWN. 


We are so apt to associate the thought of nature at 
work with the starting of the sap in the trees and the out- 
door life of summer, that we forget that nature is still 
busy through the short, cold days and frosty nights of 
winter. 

One of the first lessons to be taken up, while the re- 
membrance of the lesson on autumn leaves is still fresh in 
the children’s minds, is that of the evergreens. The pic- 
tare of Christmas in the child's mind is framed in ever- 
greens: If he lives in the city, he sees them in windows 
and sold on the streets ; if in the country, he gathers them 
to sell, or to decorate his home. 

The children will be interested in learning the names 
of the different evergreen trees, because each child would 
like to select the kind he would prefer for his Christmas 


tree. 
One pleasant way of teaching the subject is to take one 


tree at a time, letting the children bring in branches 
themselves, if possible. Break these branches into small 
pieces, giving each child one, that he may see for himself 
the peculiarities of growth as the teacher explains. After 
the lesson talk by the teacher, a short language lesson 
may follow, in which the children ask questions about the 
tree, giving the answers themselves as far as possible. 
Then let a part of the branch be hung in the front of the 
room, and the name of the tree, in large letters, written 
above. In this way, associating the name with the tree, 
the children will soon know the different kinds as they 
see them in the woods. The running vines and shrubs 
should not be overlooked, especially the English holly 
and ivy. 

When we have exhausted the subject of plants and 
trees, there are the wild animals, birds, and all kinds of 
insect life. How are they provided for, when their sum 
mer days are over? How is it that some little birds are 
still chirping around our doors for crambs ? 

Then come the frost, the ice, the snow. The formation 
of these is a bard subject to teach children, and indeed it 
should be preceded by lessons on water and air; but 
much may be told the children that will interest th em = 
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how the frost comes on the window pane, how many dif- 
ferent kinds of snowflakes there are, each obeying the 
same law of nature, stories of snow and snowstorms in 
different countries, and if the children can look through a 
microscope at some of these little white fairies, they will 
have a new thought of the snow. 

In a little book entitled “A Year of Miracle,” by 
Ww. C. Gannett, the first chapter, “Treasures of the 
Snow,”,is very helpful in teaching this subject. Ina 
lesson about ice, we may be able to do some practical 
work, and teach the boys to test the ice before trusting 
their weight upon it. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[ Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon achool 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will 
answer the same personally, or secure answers from experts, 
Teachers will please write their names and addreeses, not for pub- 
—— that answers may be given by letter, if not of general 
interest. 


Will you tell me what states do not have free text- 
books ? V. 

It is easier to tell what states have a free text-book 
law. These are Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Nebraska, and 
Idaho. In the District of Columbia all pupils below the 
high-school grade are supplied with free text-books ; Ohio 
permits the adoption of free text-books by cities and 
towns, as does Minnesota and New York. New York 
city, Minneapolis, St. Paul, ete., have free text-books. 


What do you think of modern child study? It is 
praised in educational journals, was very popular at 
Chicago and Asbury Park, and yet I have heard it ridi- 
culed at Martha’s Vineyard and by many eminent edu- 
cators. SumMER SCHOOL. 

I know of the prejudices against child study by labor- 
atory methods, and understand very well how ridiculous 
much of it looks. I do not think it has as yet accom- 
plished much, nor do its champions claim that it has. 
It is unquestionably on the right track, is headed in the 
right direction, and will ultimately be of great service. It 
is the most genuinely experimental educational move- 
ment in the whole range of present thought. It has 
great possibilities, many dangers, much of hopeful 
promise. No one knows how much there is in it, nor 
how much is to come from it. It means well, is being 
worked “for all it is worth,” and is in the right direc- 
tion. 

What say you to the relation of the abstract to the 
concrete in teaching ? Nor A PHILOSOPHER. 

Practically all subjects and prominent phases of subjects 
should begin with the concrete, and this should be con- 
tinued until the pupil has a clear initial idea thereof, but 
assoon as practicable this should give place to the ab- 
stract. The aim is to “think in symbols,” rather than 
things. The clearer the abstraction, the sharper the 
thinking in most subjects. 


I was a member of a teachers’ agency all summer and 
have gotten nothing out of it. I have been waiting for 
a school, and now they have opened and Iam left. I 
have seen five different committees that wanted teachers, 
but they didn’t want me. I have parted with my $3 00 
and am none the better for tt. ADVENTURER. 

Well, what of it? Inthe same time, probably, 1,000 
teachers have been placed by these bureaus. Most of 
them are in better places, at better salaries than they 
would have had but for the bureaus. No teachers’ 
burean contracts to get you a place, but it does its best 
to bring to your notice vacancies, to introduce you favor- 
ably to committees, to present your claims. It can do 
no more. I once wanted a bookkeeper. I told several 
business friends who were liable to know of such people, 
I applied to Bryant & Stratton’s commercial college, and 
advertised in the daily papers. There were thirty appli- 
cants. I took my time to interview them all, to learn of 
their training, experience, and general fitness. They 
each assared me they were every way qualified. I chose 
one, the other twenty-nine had wasted a half day, had 
paid railroad fares, and all to no purpose. Was the 
advertisement to blame ? 

There are bureaus and bureaus, bat the best of them 
make a genuine, vigorous effort to get the best possible 
hearing for their candidates. They give a much greater 
retarn than the, $3.00 has a right to expect, Bat no one 


should depend upon any bureau. Do all possible for 
yourself in every way you can, and if you fail, as you 
seem to have failed, it is not strange that the bureau 
sometimes fails. The bureau is an immense benefit to a 
large number of teachers. There is a certain element of 
the lottery in it, but where is there any progress, activity, 
without it? 


To “G. 0. C.”: Yes, the idea is to be given before 
its representative ; 7. ¢, things before words; but as soon 


as there is a reasonable familiarity with that which words °” 
signify, it is as healthfal to words to recall things asto - 


have things suggest words. Asa matter of fact, we have 
much greater need of training the mind to go from words 
to things then from things to words. 


FOR A HISTORY LESSON. 
“THE QUAKER Guns” aT MANASSAS BULL RUN 
BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


An interesting letter written by Major-General James 
Longstreet, and a map dawn by him, with reference to 
the famous “Quaker guns,” which terrified our Union boys 
at Bull Run, have just come to my notice, and I give 
them here for the benefit of the teacher of history. 

It is well known that in the interval between the first 
and second battles of Bull Run there was a serious differ- 
ence of opinion between President Lincoln and General 


hy 


McClellan, as to the plan of campaign to be adopted. 
President Lincoln desired a direct movement upon a 
point on the railroads southwest of Manassas. General 
McClellan, believing the Confederates to be stronger than 
they really were at Manassas, desired to make a round- 
about movement by way of the Chesapeake, and up the 
Rappahannock. On February 3 President Lincoln and 
General McClellan exchanged written views, each taking 
the positions jast mentioned. A few days later, Jeffer- 
son Davis and General Longstreet came to the conclusion 
that they had better evacuate Manassas. 

Upon the evacuation of the Southerners was found the 
fraudulent “ Qaaker guns,” which had made the Union- 
ists fearful. The letter by General Longstreet, one of 
Johnston’s division commanders, on the same subject, is 


follows ; 
HEADQUARTERS SECOND DIVISION, 
December 5, 1861. 


General: Please have the embrasures of the fort that your bat- 
tery is tooccupy so fixed bya rough shed and blackened logs that the 
enemy will be inclined to think that there is a piece in each em- 
brasure. The shed is necessary to cover the positions from ob- 
servation by balloon reconnoissances. I send you a sketch which 
will show you the position assigned your battery. Please return it 
a3 soon as you have ascertained your position. 

It is important that the arrangements be made as speedily as 
I reraain, Sir, very respectfally, 

J. LONGSTREET, Maj.-Gen. Com. Division. 
Gen. P. St. G. CockE, Com. Third Brigade. 


possible. 


The “Quaker guns” were rough wooden imitations of 
guns kept near the sheds to show the Unionists, and make 
them believe that the sheds were full of guns. The “ Quaker 
guns” are considered among the best ruses on record in 
history, and a description of them ought to make the 
history lesson on Bull Run interesting. The original 


letter and map are in possession of Colonel Morrell of 


Philadelphia. 


Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the Department of Mathematics 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, ™.A,, M.Sc ’ 
Ph.D., Reading, Pa. 


(71) By R. J. Hammonp, Detroit, Mich.—Solve 

+ 1 = + y)... 2? + +1)... (2). 
Solution. 
The operation [ 3(2) + (1)] leads to the equation, 
(x + = 27(y+1)?... (3). 
= }(x — 2), which substitated in (i) gives 
(x + 1) (2? — 1) = Or —2) (x +1)... (4) 

-c=—l,or5 + 6; and y = —1, or + 4/6. 


(72) By M. Witson, Cleveland, O.—A clock gains 4 minutes 
aday. What time should it indicate at 6 a.m., in order that it 
may be right at 7} p.m. on the same day ? 


Solution. 
Since there are 1440 minutes in a day of 24 hours, and 795 min- 
utes from 6 a. m. to 7.15 p. m., we have the proportion 
1440: 795 4:2. =2 min. 12} geo. 
Hence at 6 a.m. the clock should indicate 5 hrs. 47 min. 47} sec a.m. 


(73) By E. W. Hawkins, Florence, Ala.—Given 
a= x? — yz,b=y* — zx and c =z? — zy ; to prove 
a’ — be = x(ax + by + cz). 
Proof. 
Forming the left-hand ¢xpression in the reaulc, we have 
a’ — be = (x* — yz)? — (y? — 2x) (2? — zy) 
== a[(x° — xyz) + (y® — xyz) + (2° — xyz)] 
= — yz) + y(y®? — + 2(2* —yz)] = x(ax+bz 4+ cz) 


(84) By H. L Casu, Lore City, O—A rectangular field 
(not a equare) contains as many acres as there are boards in the 
enclosing fence, 3 boards to the rod. If only 2 boards to the rod be 
used and the nomber of boards and acres remain equal, the area of 
the field will be diminished 38,720 acres. Find the number of acres 
in the field. 

Solution. 


Let x rods = the breadth of the field, and px rods = the length 
of the field ; then, according to the first condition of the problem, 
Area = px? = 6r(p+1)... (1). 
px = 960(p+1)... (a), 
and z=960(p+1)+p... (b). 
According to the second condition of the problem, 
Area = px? = 4x (p+1)... (2). 
pe == 640 (p+ 1)... (a), 
and x= 640(p+1)+p... 
From (1), by means of (a) and (0), 
A = xhy px* = 5760 (p+ 1)? +p... (3). 
From (2), by means of (a) and (3), 
A’ = px? = 2560 (p +1)?—p... (4). 
From the problem, by means of (8) and (4), we have 


+ 2 
A’ = 1)" = 38720... . (5). 


= 10, or zy. 
From (3), A = 69696 acres, which is the required area. 
Also, A’ = 30976 acres, as yer the second condition of the 
problem. 


(845) By W. D. J., Cumberland, Md.—A merchant sells 25%, 
above cost, and allows a discount of $5 on every fifty dullars’ worth 
sold R quired the merchant’s rate per cent. of net profit, if his 
weights and measures are 12} % ‘* short.’’ 

Solution. 

The merchant's actual selling price is P = ,°; of of 445 of 
Cost... + Gh 

Representing the cost by 100 %, we have from (1), P = 126 y; %. 
Hence bis rate per cent. of net profit is 26,°; %. 


(86) By Heiress. Baltimore, Md.—I bad a chance to loan 
$5000, September 18. 1894, for the remainder of the year, at 6% 
common interest or 64 % exact interest. I accepted the latter terma, 
How many dollars have I gained December 31, 1894 ? 


Sclution. 
Since the time of the loan is 104 days, the exact interest is 
104 X 37 
Ex. Int. = 3B x 36000 X 6 of $5000 = $87.859; 


and the common interest for the same time, is 


104 X 6 
36000 of $5000 = $86.667 


Hence the required gain ig $1.19. 


Com, Int. = 


PROBLEMS PROPOSED FOR SOLUTION, 


(90) By Miss Nora Burns, Sedalia, Mo.—The price of 
diamonds per carat varies as their weight If a diamond of 2 
carats costs $160, what is the weight of a diamond worth $1000 ? 
Is the answer 5 carats correct as to fact ? 


(91) By Maun, Albert Lea, Minn. — The time reqaired by 
a train 100 yards long and running 50 miles per hour, in crossing 
a bridge, is 20 seconde. How many feet long ia the bridge ? 


92) J. W. Horton, West Chester, Pa.— My agent in 
Chiesgo sold 1250 planks, each 16 by 1 feet and 3 inches thick, 
at $15 per M, less 10 and 5 %diecount. His ccmmission is 1} 7% on 
the net atount of the sale, With the proceeds of the sale he 
bought a 90 day draft at 8 %, exchange 1} % discount; what did 
he pay for the draft ? 


(93) By W. H.Ciement , Marinette, Wis. —For the use of 
$1000 daring 1£94. a man paye $1.25 interest every Saturday even- 
ing in the year. Required the rate of interest per annum. 


(94) By CLERK, Eastport, Me.—A merchant receives $1050 
for merchandise which cost him $960 five months before the day of 
sale. How many per cent. per annum isthe merobant’s rate of profit ? 
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Denver, July 9-12. 

CLEVELAND, February 19 - 22. 

Tue address of Dr. Stanley Hall before the School- 
masters’ Club will appear in the next issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Tue teacher must have both a near sight and a far sight 
in teaching, must think what the child needs to-day, and 
what he will need twenty years from to-day. 

Tue schools should successfally emphasize the variety 


and grandeur, as well as extent of the universe. It is 
not sentiment that is needed so much as appreciative 


knowledge. 


One aim of teaching is to vivify intelligence, to make 
what we see and hear live as a part of our being, to make 
what we know as much a part of ourselves as our nearest 
friends are. 


SuccessFvut is that teacher who succeeds in making the 
children realize that their school work is no purposeless 
errand, bat that every day of school life is a part of a 
purposeful journey. 

“ PuHILosopay”’ applies to education better than to 
teaching. It deals with relations to external rather than 
internal interests. Education forces external school re. 
lations, teaching internal school interests. 


Tue railroad rates to the Denver meeting of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, July 9 to 12, will be half- 
fare plus two dollars membership fee. This ought to 
insure a large meeting; but the only way this can be 
accomplished is for a very general organization in each 
state and large city at once. 


Tue meeting of the department of superintendence at 
Cleveland, February 19-22, will be the most largely 
attended in its history. The interest in this meeting has 
been steadily growing, and it is universally recognized as 


the most uniformly profitable educational association in 
the country. To miss it is a great loss. Many city and 
town boards now pay the expenses of the superintendent 
to attend, as all should do. 


THE committee of fifteen were all in attendance upon 
the session in Washington recently, to crack the nuts pro- 
posed at the Asbury Park meeting. Chairman A. S. 
Draper will do as much as any one could do to unify the 
opinions of the committee upon the questions presented. 
It is devoutly to be hoped that any apparent unity will be 
genuine, rather than perfunctory, as in the case of the 
committee of ten. The JouRNAL recently published 
the questions upon which they are to pass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION. 


The school board election of Boston was “ very queer.” 
There were eight members elected. There were five 
tickets in the field, — Republican, Democratic, Citizens’, 
Woman’s, asd A. P. A. About all that can be said is, 
that no one was elected who was not on either the Repub- 
lican or Democratic ticket, while the only one who was 
on both was defeated. Four who were on the Democratic 
ticket alone were elected, and four on the Republican 
ticket, who were ‘ndorsed by the Citizens’, A. P. A, and 
Woman's tickets were also elected. No Republican not 
so indorsed was elected, while four Democrats not so in- 
dorsed were. The four nominations by the Citizens, A. 
P. A ,and the Women were as badly defeated as the Repub- 
lican nominations that were not indorsed. Every Repub- 
lican who was so indorsed was elected. 

George Z. Adams is a lawyer, municipal court judge, a 
Harvard man, aged fifty-seven years. George W. An- 
derson’s election was the greatest personal tribute. He 
was on the Democratic ticket alone, it was his first candi- 
dacy for cffice; he is but thirty-three years old, a brilliant 
lawyer, a graduate of Williams, has taught a grammar 
school in Nashua, a high school in Vermont, and an 
evening high school in Boston. Dr. S. H. Calderwood 
is reéected, as is Walter G. Page, an artist, and Thomas 
F. Strange, a lawyer. Dr. Gustave Liebman is a physi- 
cian, as is Dr. A. T. Davidson. The latter was de- 
feated a year ago. Dr. W. J. Gallivan is a physician 
and a graduate of Harvard. 

Anderson alone, of the eight, has taught. Three are 
lawyers, four physicians, one an artist. Three are Har- 
vard men, one a Williams. 

The only woman nominated was defeated, though she 
was on beth the Republican and Democratic tickets. 
The teachers took no active part. Their sympathies were 
supposed to be with the reélections, with Mr. Anderson, 
and with one of the defeated candidates. It was a gen- 
erally accepted fact that none of the nominations were 
bad and few specially good. One, universally conceded 
to be among the best, was defeated. 


THE BRIGHT PUPILS. 


So much is said and written about the duty of the 
school to the dull cbild, that one might think that its chief 
mission was in that direction. Not so. The school is 
for the greatest good of the country, rather than of the 
individual. Fortunately, the greatest good of the one is 
usually that of the other. There are notable exceptions, 
but, as a rule, one bright child is capable of doing more 
for the country, industrially, commercially, pol'tically, 
philanthropically, and morally, than several stupid children. 
If he goes to the bad, he is liable to do correspondingly 
greater harm. Whatever the school does or neglects to 
do for the dull child, it mast do its best for the bright 
popil. Unfortunately, the faulty administratior of the 
graded system, which is criticised for its poor treatment 
of the dall pupil, is even more mischievous in its effect 
upon the bright child. _It is high art to so administer a 
system that takes fifty children, more or less, over the 
same general course with the same teacher and not re- 
strain the brilliant pupil. 

Did you ever see a scientific horse-race? Probably 
not; but like the rest of us, you have heard it described. 
It isa skillfal piece of work for eight or ten spirited 
horses with jockeying drivers to come up to the stand in 
such a way as to get the word “go.” There is one ele- 


ment in this scoring that every one can understand Ny 
horse must get his hvad in advance of the * pole” horse, 
They do not expect to be all abreast; that is an impossi- 
bility. They do expect every horse to be in good step 
and somewhere near the rest, but the pole” horse can, 
and does, keep every horse from starting in advance of 
him. It is not enough that the man that draws the fa- 
vored place has less yards to travel, but he has all the 
advantage in the start. The school is really the scoring 
for the race of life, and there is apt to bs an ideal 
* average ” child who is given the “‘ pole,” and the teacher 
acts as the starter and jadge, and positively refases to 
give the word “go” to any child who gets ahead of that 
favored “average ” pupil. 

This is all wrong. Let the bright pupil make the best 
start possible. The school is not a race between children, 
but each is to be sent around the scholastic track to beat 
his own record and to make the best time for himself. 
This is naught against the graded system, but all in its 
favor. It is an infinitely better track that you can pro- 
vide for fifty pupils, and a better judge that you can pro- 
vide for them, than could be farnished for one. There is 
many a bit of favored roadway on which amateurs speed 
their horses and on the strength of which they claim a 
wonderfal “ gait,” but there are no records made there. 
As a rule, those famous country road reputations vanish 
when a regalation track is the test. The graded school 
has an accurately measured and an ideally graded track, 
and allows of the pneumatic tire, but it holds each pupil 
to square work, fair driving, and times him by a scientific 
timepiece. 

The graded school is the one place in all the world for 
a bright child to make his scholastic record, tv measure 
his intellectual power, but he must not be hampered by 
the tyranny of the ever-favored ‘‘ average” papil. Let 
him have more and more difficult problems, let him learn 
more of each city and coantry in geography, let him 
read more of literature, let him delve deeper in history, 
but require him to be tested by the same jude and time- 
piece as his slower classmates. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


REMOVAL OF NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The supreme court of Wisconsin has rendered a decis- 
ion, in the case of Gillan v. Board of R-gents of Normal 
Schools (58 Northwestern Reporter, 1042), which is not 
only of the greatest interest to the teachers in the nor- 
mal schools of that state, but contains some good sug- 
gestions for others also. The court holds that the power 
of summary removal of a teacher, vested in the board by 
statute, is a discretionary power, and its exercise in a 
given case cannot be inquired into, or questioned, by the 
courts. When a statate gives a board the power of re- 
moval of all teachers at pleasure, it becomes a part of 
every contract the board makes with a teacher for his 
employment. Nor can the board make any by-law or 
contract by which this power can be bargained away, 
limited, or restricted. This power, the court goes on to 
say, was wisely given to the board named. An emer- 
gency may arise when the continuance of an objsction- 
able teacher, even for a day, must be very injarious to 
the school. The trial of a teacher in a normal school, on 
charges of miscondact, with its delays and publicity, and 
the excitement it would produce, and the feelings it 
would engender, would be very injarious to the school ; 
and it would most likely make heated partisans of the 
other teachers and the scholars in the contest, and the 
evil conseqaences would be great, if not endless. There 
is no other way in which the character of the teacher 
could be saved, except by silent removal. An evil-dis- 
posed and perverse teacher might prefer to have charges 
against him made public, and to rally his forces of teach- 
ers and scholars and outside friends, and have a fight and 
battle with the board, no matter how much the school 
might be injured by it. Moreover, it is at least doubtful 
whether the board could set on foot a trial of charges 
against a teacher of a normal school with a view of 
merely removing him. It would seem to defeat the wise 
purpose the legislature had in view in giving the board 
this power of removal at pleasure. After a teacher bas 
been removed, and the contract relation between himself 
and the board terminated, and notice thereof received by 
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him, his right to any further salary or compensation, as 
a watter of course, is also terminated. 


Wuat Constitute Contracts or — When 
a statate or city charter provides that a majority of the 
members of the board of education shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business, the board cannot 
overthrow or change this rale by adopting one of its own 
providing that a specified number of votes shall be re- 
quired for the passing of particular measures, as for the 
election of teachers. So holds the supreme court of 
Califorvia in the recent case of Malloy v. Board of Eduea- 
tion of the City of San José, Employment, it says, im- 
plies a contract on the part of the employer to hire, and 
on the part of the employee to perform services, and, until 
such a contract is mutaally entered into, it can have no 
binding obligation upon either party. To be authorized 
“to employ” teachers can mean nothing more, therefore, 
than that the board is clothed with power to contract 
with suitable persons to engage in tha work of teaching 
in the public schools for a fixed salary or compensation. 
Ballots cast by members of a board of education are only 
an expression of choice on the part of the members cast- 
ing them, and they have no greater force or effect than 
an oral vote would have. At most, they amount only to 
the offer of employment, which the teacher has a right to 
refuse, and the board has a right to revoke and cancel at 
any time before acceptance. When the board refuses, 
after balloting for a teacher, to declare such teacher 
elected, it in effect revokes and cancels the offer, and 
leaves nothing thereafter to be accepted. 


OBSERVATION. 


One of the much used and abused terms in professional 
discussion is “observation.” The impression widely 
given is that one of the great ends to be attained by the 
schools is the power to observe, and observation is defined 
as ‘‘a mental process induced by the continued action of 
objects or units of attributes upon consciousness.’’ There 
is no question but that there is great value in the power 
of observing closely. The old-time Indian found it highly 
serviceable, eo does the Zulu, — even the eagle, the hawk, 
the crow, the hound, and the ant find it a valuable 
power of mind. 

Civilized man has neglected this power for obvious 
reasons. He may have gone too far in this neglect. He 
certainly has too much neglected those other powers 
which eliminate the necessity of the Indian, African, and 
animal development of the power of observation. 

Observation is merely a means to much higher ends. 
The aims in developing skill in observation are to give us 
higher appreciation, to make us masters of materials and 
forces, to develop mental strength, elasticity, and facility. 

Observation, for its own sake, may be not only a 
worthless acquirement, but a mischievous acquisition. 
There is no question but that this skill kept the Indians a 
tavage people for generations. They despised civilized 
man because he lacked their skill, and they rightly at- 
tributed it to civilization. Brilliancy in observation is 
accountable for much of the truancy. Development of 
this power turns many a street gamin into a life-long out- 
law. Most of the professional criminals would distance 
President Eliot, Dr. Richard S Storrs, Frances E. Will- 
ard, or any other of the world’s intellectual, religious, or 
moral leaders, in a test of skill in observation. 

We are beginning at the wrong end, physically, econ- 
omieally, intellectually, and «orally, when we magnify 
the importance of observation. It is an alluring theme. 
It has great fascination, because it is 80 easy to show how 
negleetful the school, the church, and civilization itself 
has been of this power. 

Observation cannot be unduly magnified as a means to 
the right ends; 4. ¢., each class of men has a line of ob- 
servation in which it is well for him to train himself. 
Edison is the world’s great master in one of these lines ; 
Francis Murphy, William Booth, Corbett, President 
Harper, in other lines. At the great race between Alix 
and Directum at Mystie park, an old, round-shouldered 
man walked around that track, with eagle eye, seeing 
nothing but’ the track, hearing nothing but the echo of 
the horses’ hoofs. He is the great American track 
builder, and he can detect, as no other American can, 
the slightest defect in the condition of the track. But he 
had no eye for the grace or strength of movement of the 


a ~~ of the turf as they sailed over his bit of 

There is positive danger of switching a child to the 
wrong track if we unduly magnify the power of observa- 
tion into & great virtue. Its virtue depends upon its 
adaptation to the individual mind. It may be little short 
of a crime. 

We are on the wrong track. The throne is the pur- 
pose. Study the child skillfully to know what purpose 
ought to be developed, awaken and strengthen that, and 
there will be no cause for anxiety about his development of 
the power of observation. Edison had to be pitched out 
of a baggage car, with all his belongings, to shake him 
from his purpose to be a business man, and he had to be 
kicked into the Detroit river to shake him from his pur- 
pose to be an editor. When the purpose to be an elec- 
trician was born, there was no trouble about the acquisi- 
tion of skill in observation. 

The school should do what it can to train in such ob- 
servation as will give appreciation of nature, art, science, 
ete. ; but if these should appear in pupils upon whom all 
your inspiring appeals fall powerless, do not characterize 
them as “chumps,” do not make them feel uncomfort- 
able. One genuine orator, pianist, vocalist, painter, seulp- 
tor, inventor, discoverer, will do more by coming into a 
community than eight solid years of spiritless effort to 
teach a child to observe speakers, singers, ete. Chromos 
are as effective with many children as the painting of a 
master, a melodeon as a violin, a drum as a cornet, a 
hand-organ as a piano, a fake medicine man as Chaurcey 
M. Depew; but the school is to detect those of whom 
this is not true, and is to develop appreciation along the 
highest lines for each pupil. 

The same principles are to be applied in determining 
the kind of materials and forces that the child will seek 
to master. One boy owns up to the fact in school that he 
proposes to be a liquor seller, because it will make him so 
influential as a political ward boss. He is observing 
men. A little attention to that case, directing his ob- 
servation toa higher kind of influence over men, might 
make him an editor, or a lawyer. 

The universal good from observation is to be found in 
the development of mental strength, elasticity, and facility. 
This, too, will differ with different pupils. The teacher’s 
chief mission is to know when not to insist upon persistent 
observation because he has discovered that the child is 
getting no appreciable valuable mental discipline there- 
from. 

In a word, cut-and-dried pedgogics are to be shunned. 
They are too mechanical to be of great service to the 
teacher who realizes that his mission is to deal with hu- 
man nature, to develop the individual. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


Harvard has averaged $400,000 a year in special gifts and be- 
queste for the last twenty years. 

S. J. Danbar of Colorado Springs, for many yeara one of the 
beat known teachers about Boston, is in the city on a little visit. 

A. F. Newlands of Kingston, Oatario, the pioneer “ vertical 
writing man” of this continent, is in Boston at present, having 
spent some time with the authorities upon invitation in advocacy of 
the new method of echoo! writing. 

Of 198 candidates for the London school board, twelve are 
women, including one described as an ‘independent lady.’’ 
Among the men are an army pensioner, @ laborer, a leather shaver, 


a brassworker, a ‘‘man of art and letters,’’ a duke, and a viscount. 


The eastern headqaarters of the Werner Company, now in the 
Potter building, 33 Park row, New York city, will be removed 
January 1 to 5-7 East Sixteenth street, between Broadway and 
Fifth avenue. This removal is made necessary by their largely in- 
creasing business. In their aew and commodious quarters they will 
be happy to reccive their many educational friend. 

The Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and vicinity have 
published in theie volame for 1893-94 some of the most suggestive 
papers upon secondary school English which have appeared. The 
club is anxious to make itself as usefal as possible, and will gladly 
send its two reports to any who are interested in the work. The 
club has been fortunate in its speakers, and in hearing from them 
some of their strongest utterances. 

Friends of the late Dr. Paul Heffman, for many years assistant 
superintendent of public schools in New York, who died ceveral 
have decided to raise a fand in his memory, to be 
fund, to provide spectacles for school 
children who need them and whose families are not able to farnish 
them. It is designed to raise $200 or $300 annually for the fund 
by subscription, in amounts of twenty-five or fifty cents or one 


dollar. 


monthe ago, 
called the Huffman spectacle 


The death of Miss Maria R. Mann, a veteran teacher, a niece of 
Horace Mann, at the age of seventy-seven years, cccurred in 
Washington, D. C., November 17. Miss Manon was an early 
graduate of the Bridgewater normal school, and for many years a 
teacher in Massachusetts and Rhode Island schools. During the 
civil war she was employed by the Western Sanitary Commission, 
and was sent on many important missions to Helena, Ark., Vicks- 
burg, ad other places. After the war she made the elevation of 
the colored race her life work. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club was never in as healthy a 
condition as at present, and this is saying much, for from its organi- 
zation it has had no reverses, no days of languor, no signs of inocu- 
ous desuetude. Its membership is 200 strong, and at ite dinner 
l-at Saturday there were 123 seated, which tested the sapacity of 
the hall. The new president, James A. Page of the Dwight school, 
Boston, is the eecond Boston master that has occupied the chair in 
recent years, the third in its history. The club was organized in 
1877, but it dates ite history largely from the reorganization in 
1882. Any one accustomed to sit with the banqueters of other pro- 
fessions will readily concede to the schoolmasters of Boston and 
vicinity professional characteristics second to the members of no 
other profession. The attendance on Saturday last was the largest 
in the history of the clab, The day was perfect; there was no con- 
flicting meeting, and the programme was pever more tempting. 
President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University is easily the most 
popular ‘‘ schoolmaster’? in America in the eyes of the abont- 
Boston schoolmasters. He always has something entirely new to 
say, says it in a fascinating way, and leaves his audiences —if edu- 
catioral — fall of professional purpose and personal aspiration. 
The other guests entertained by the club were Rev. George 
A. Gordon of the famous Old South church, who is as nearly as 
any man in Boston the locally popular sncceseor to Phillips 
Brooks, and Augustas Hemmenway, the heir in purse end pur- 
pose of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the most beloved by the teachers of 
Boston of any friend and benefactor. Mr. Page was never happier 
in his phrasing of his introductions. The Schoolmasters’ Qaar- 
tette was at its best, but the feature of the session was the tribute 
to the memory of the late Sylvester Brown of the Martin school, of 
whose sudden death, in sight of his own home, while on his way 
from the Massachusetts Association, the JOURNAL has already 
spoken. The committee thereon consisted of George I Aldrich, 
Robert C. Metcalf, H. W. Lall, J. Bentley Young, Myron T. 
Pritchard, and J. M. Dill, all of whom had been peculiarly closely 
related to Mr. Brown. Mr. Aldrich’s personal testimony was the 
most effective and effzcting tribute we remember ever to have 
heard. He taught in Qaincy with Mr. Brown, taught under him 
there as a superintendent, was superintendent for many years, with 
him as the leading member of the school board, and out of this 
wealth of experience, he epoke discriminately and affectionately. 
Mr. Brown was born in New Hampshire in 1848, had a hard strug- 
gle for his edncation. After a successful career in his native state, 
he came to Quincy in 1875, and to Boston a few years later. Asa 
usefal citizen he had few equals, asa friend and associate he had 
rare compavionable qualities, es a teacher his personality enriched 
every act and word, asa principal he was eminent in the profee- 
sional leadership of his teachers, as a teacher he was a perpetua- 
and univereal inspiration. Supervisor Robert C. Metcalf’s testi- 
mony was highly appreciative and feelingly tender. He bad had 
a child uoder his instruction, aud had been his supervisor through 
his whole career as a Boston master. 


THIS AND THAT. 


As softly falls the pure, white snow, 
O'er all the landscape, brown and bare, 
So. o'er the faults of others throw 


The kindly mantle of love’s prayer. 


Jerome K Jerome has retired from the editorship of The Idler. 

Stanley Middleton is making a genuine art struggle for orig- 
nality. 

The Royal Historical Society of London will commemorate the 
centensry of the death of Gibbon. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, the well-known novelist, died in his 
Sampson home, on or about December 8tb. His remains are 
buried on the summit of Pala mountain. 

Mr. T. B. Aldrich, wife, and two friends have sailed from Van- 
couver for Japan and India, for material for a book of travels and 
sketches. They will return via England. 

Captain Charles King, the story writer, will become adjutant- 
general of Wisconsin on the firat of January. 

Mr. David Christie Murray, the English novelist, who lectured 
recently in Boston, will contribute a series of letters on America 
to the New York Herald. 

Mr. Casper W. Whitney, who presides over the sporting destinies 
of the Harper periodicals, has recently finished an extended tour in 
Enrope, in which he has studied the methods that the Old Country 
folks adopt to amuse themselves; he has come back convinced 
that, as a nation, Americans ‘‘are only just learning how to play; 
we have not been, nor are we yet, a nation of pleasure seckers.’’ 

Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, the son and executor of the 
late Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, aske that any persons having 
letters of Dr. Holmes will send them to Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
4 Park street, Boston, or A. P. Watt, Eeq., Hastings House, Nor- 
folk street, Strand, London, with reference to their poseible use in 
a contemplated Life and Letters of Dr. Holmes. These letters 
wil! be carefully returned to their owners after copies have been 
made of such ae are found to be available. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
enbtr correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 


spondence. 1 


HIGHEST MOUNTAIN IN NORTH AMERICA. 


Since neither Mt. St. Elias nor Mt. Ocizaba is any longer to be 
regarded as ‘‘the highest mountain of the North American conti- 
nent’? (see paragraph on Much Disputed Qaestion’’ in the 
JOURNAL of November 8, page 309), a brief statement of some 
now recognized recent facts may be of interest. Mt. St. Elias, on 
or rear the boundary between Alaska and Canada, had long been 
regarded as the highest North American mountain, and Popocate- 
petl, with ite neighboring Ixtaccihuatl, in Mexico ranked second in 
elevation. But recent explorations and measurements are fall of 
interest. 

In Jaly, 1891, a party, consisting of W. S. Blatchley of Terre 
Hante, Ind., entomologist; Henry E. Seaton, now of Cambridge, 
Mass, botanist ; A. J. Woolman of South Bend, Ind_, ichthyologist ; 
U. O. Cox of Mankato, Minn., ornithologist; and J. T. Scovell of 
Terre Haute, Ind., visited the eastern slope of Citlaltepetl ( or Oci- 
zaba, the name by which the mountain is best known to foreigners), 
waking interesting collections of the varied forms of life which 
abound in that region. In May, 1893, the last named of these gentle- 
men contributed to Science on extended account of the results of their 
investigations concerning ‘‘ Mt. Orizaba or Citlaltepetl,’’ in which 
he says :— 

‘*There is considerable discrepancy among observers as to the 
elevation of these Mexican mountains. Until recently Popocatepetl 
has been considered the bighest elevation, but determinations made 
within the last three or four years show that Citlaltepet! (Ozizaba) 
rises considerably higher than its rival farther west. Dr. Franz 
Kaska, using mercurial barometers, made the elevation 18,270 feet. 
Professor A. Heilprin, using an aneroid barometer, adjusted by a 
mercurial, and estimating his station as 120 feet below the true 
summit, made the elevation 18 205 feet. My aneroid made the 
elevation estimated at 120 feet only 86 ieet. Making this correc- 
tion, the elevation would be 18,171 feet. Mr. O. G. Bunsen, C.E., 
of the University of Texas, and the writer, using railway levels to 
8 313 feet, carried a line of spirit levela up to 14,000 feet, then 
using onr aneroid barometer, made the elevation 18,179 feet. In 
April, 1892, by triangulation from the 13 000 feet level of Bunsen 
and Scoville, I mads the total elevation 18,314 feet. These resulta 
arrived at by d.fferent methods, seem closely confirmatory. Po- 
pocatepetl is about 700 feet lower than Citlaltepetl, and Ixtacci- 
haat! is about 700 feet lower than Popocatepetl. In a paper before 
the National Geograpical Society, Dr. Mendenhall! gave the eleva- 
tion of Mt. St. Elias as 18 010 feet, so that Mt. Orizaba seems to 
be the highest elevation in North America.’”’ 

These figures were generally accepted, and Mt. Orizaba took 
rank as the highest mountain of North America, and Mt. St. Elias 
as second. 

Bat the present year has extended our knowledge on this subject. 
Daring the season of 1892, a survey of the Mt. St. Elias region was 
made by parties sent out by the United States coast and geodetic 
survey. This survey included the measurement of the heights, by 
vertical angles, of the principal mountains in the vicinity. Dr. 
Mendenhall, the superintendent, writing of this survey, Jane 9, 
1894, said: ‘*‘ When the results were reduced a few months since, 
it was developed that Mt. Logan, which is about fifteen miles 
farther inland than Mt. St. Elias, is 19,500 feet in height, being 
about 1 500 feet higher than St. Elias, which is almost exactly 
18,000, as ascertained by observations made at the same time.’’ 
Thas, in the light of latest investigations, Mt. Logan wins the pre- 
eminence , towering to an elevation of 19,500 feet, and Orizaba, 
18,314 feet high, takes the second place. 

We notice that on this subject Maury’s Manual of Geography, 
edition of 1894, says: ‘‘ Mt. St. Elias, 18,010 feet high, with its 
everlasting cap of snow, stands as a land-mark between Alaska and 
the British possessions. Mt. Logan, near by, 19.500 feet high, is 
the loftieat peak in North America.’’ 

It may here be added that as one of the results of the surveys 
made by a recent joint commission sent out by the United States 
and Canada to determine more accurately the boundary line be- 
tween Alaska and Canada, it appears that Mt. St. Elias as well as 
Mt. Logan are a little distance from the boundary line on the 


Canadian side. E.A. L. 


EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


Iu nc country is education more highly esteemed than in China. 
The child of the workingman, as a rule, cannot hope to get more 
than a mere smattering. But scattered through the country are 
numberless families the members of which, for generation after 
generation, are always students, and from whom, as a rule, the 
officials come. They have no knowledge of any business or trade. 
They correspond very closely to what are, or used to be, called 
gentlemen in England, and preserve their position with great te- 
nacity, even when hard pressed by poverty. 

Rich parvenus, as a matter of course, engage tutors for their 
children, and in the humblest ranks of life occasionally parents 
will etint themselves to give an opportunity to some son who has 
shown marked intelligence at the village school. But neither of 
these clasees compete on an equality with those to whom learning 
is an hereditary profession. The cultivation and intellectual die- 
cipline prevailing in such families give their members a marked 
advantage over those who get no help of the kind at home, and 
who must, therefore, depend entirely on what they learn from their 
paid teachers. 

The orthodox scheme of education is entirely concerned with the 
ancient literature of China, The original works which occupy the 
atudent’s attention were, for the most part, written before the liter- 
ature of either Greece or Rome had reached its prime. Bat there 
are commentators belonging to later periods who must also be pe- 
rused with diligence, Ching bas not seen an influx of new races, 


such as have overrun Europe since the days of our classical authors ; 
but still, from mere lapse of time, the language of the country has 
greatly changed, and the child beginning his studies cannot, with- 
out explanation, understand a single sentence, even if he has learned 
to read the words of the lesson which he has before him. The atu: 
dent makes himself acquainted as thoroughly as possible with these 
classical works. The more he can quote of them, the better, but he 
must master the matter contained in them as well. He must get 
to know the different readings and different interpretations of dis- 
pu‘ed passages. and, finally, he practices himself in prose and verse 
composition. In prose he carefully preserves the ancient phraseol- 
ogy, never admitting modern words, though there are certain tech- 
nicalities of style which will prevent his productions from being an 
exact imitation of the ancient literature. His verses must be in 
close imitation of the old-time poets. They must follow elaborate 
rules as to rhythm, and the words mast rhyme according to the 
classical sounds, which are very different from those of to-day. — 
Nineteenth Century. 


WHY SHE WASN’T PLEASED. 


She was such a little tot, it was amusing to see how earnestly she 
watched her father, and how interested she seemed in the discussion 
of race assimilation that he was holding with his wise senator friend. 

When the good-night kiss bad been given, and she was alone with 
mamma, Ellen anxiously inquired, ‘‘ Mamma, what did papa mean 


was wrong ?”’ 
** Race assimilation, my dear, which means the mingling of the 


black and white people.’’ 

Not long after, cousin Will brought a surprise for Ellen. When 
she opened the cunning little basket, out jamped two little kittens, 
a black one and awhite one. Iostead of expressing childish delight 
at the sight, a grieved expression came over the little face, and she 
sorrowfully remarked, ‘* Oh, dear, it’s wrong; they’s ’similated.”’ 

A. F. CALDWELL. 


DR. HOLMES’ LAST PUBLIC READING. 


It is now said that the last time Dr. Holmes appeared in public 
to read a poem written for the cccasion was on May 28, 1893, when 
he attended the reception held to celebrate the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the reorganization of the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union, the forty-second since its organization in 1851. Dr. Holmes’ 
hymn was as follows :— 


** Our Father! while our hearts unlearn 
The creeds that wrong Thy name, 
Still let our hallowed altars burn 
With faith’s undying flame. 


© Not by the lightning-gleams of wrath 
Oar souls thy face shall see, 
The atar of love must light the path 
That leads to heaven and Thee. 


** Help ua to read cur Master’s will 
Through every darkening stain 
That clouds His sacred image still, 
And see him once again, 


‘The brother man, the pitying friend, 
Who weeps for human woes, 
Whose pleading words of pardon blend 
With cries of raging foes. 


“Tf ’mid the gathering storms of doubt 
Oar hearts grow faint and cold, 
The strength we cannot live without 

Thy love will not withhold. 


‘* Our prayers accept; our sins forgive ; 
Onur youthfu! zeal renew ; 
Shape for us holier lives to live, 
And nobler work to do!”’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— 1. What is the highest mountain in North America ? 

2. Are there more than forty-four states ? E. C. 
1. Mt. Logan. 

2. There will be forty-five states when Utah is admitted. 


— What is the ‘‘ Chautauqua salute,’’ so often alluded to ? 


The ‘‘ Chautauqua salute,’ as commonly unders'ood, is merely 
the flatter of white handkerchiefs. There is eomething more to it, 
however, about which I am not clear nor have I been able, as yet, 
to find out just how the handkerchief should be held. I hope some 


reader of the JOURNAL, who is a Chautanquan, will answer 
more fully. 


— Is Labor day a national holiday ? V. E. H. 
Yes. It has recently been made a national holiday by act of 
congress. 


— Which noted English author is said to be the most criginal 
historian of this century ? L. J. G. 


Thomas Carlyle. 

— What is the meaning of the abbreviation pinz., often found 
on pictures after the artist’s name ? E, W. 

The abbreviation pinz. after the name of an artist, stan2s for 
pinzit, a Latin verb, meaning (he) painted (it), 


— In the list of largest cities, in the JOURNAL of November 15, 
you omit Brooklyn, which stands fourth. Perhaps you incladed it 
in the ‘Greater New York” of the future; but that union of 
municipalities is not yet consumw ated. 

In the same grcup of geographical queries, you give Mt. Orizaba 
as the highest peak of North America, putting it 299 feet higher 
than Mt. St. Elias. Buta party cf government surveyors has re- 
cently returned with more accurate measurements than before ob- 
tained. They give the height of Mt. St. Elias at 18,023 feet. Bat, 
more surprising still, they report another mountain, Mt. Logan, to 
the eastward, with a height of 19,534 feet. 

These points were given as coming from reliable sources. 


C. B, 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN THE UNITED Srarag 
By Amy Blaoche Bramwell and H. Millicent Hughes. Noy 
York: Macmillen & Co., 66 Fifth avenue. Cloth. 198 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 

For the general account of the educational quest of these women 
and three other English teachers, the reader is referred to an od. 
itorial in the JOURNAL of December 7. These authors began 
their travels in New York city, May 29. 1895, and contioned 
faithfally throughout the summer, visiting New York city achools, 
Vassar College, Philadelphia, Bryn Mawr, Westchester and Mill. 
ersville normals, New Haven, New Britain, and Willimantic, 
Springfield, Westfield, Boston, Radcliffe. Wellesley, Quincy, 
Milton, Concord, Albany, Oswego, Detroit, Syracuse. Ann Arbor, 
Benton Harbor, Chicago. Chautsuqua. Cornell, Framingham, 
Bridgewater, Providence, Fall River, and Pawtucket. While these 
authors traveled together, saw the same institutions, met the same 
people, had access to the same sources of information, they took 
notes individually and bave written independently, which adds not 
a little the charm of the book. 

The power of “ marking’? in all branches is much + ore encour- 
aged in America than in England. Bryn Mawr is the most 
English of American colleg+s. Westchester is a distinctively 
Qaaker settlement, where the landlord inquired, ‘‘ Is thee traveling 
all by theeself ?’? New Haven isa most picturesque place. The 
work carried on by Superintendent Balliet at Springfield strikingly 
exemplifies what a superinterdent may do for the cause of educa- 
tion. In America, schools when inspected are not jadged by 
results, but by the methods used and the general teaching ¢ fficienoy, 
Boston offered a wide choice in matters of educational interest. It 
eeeme strange that there can be such an institution as Harvard, 
which excludes women from the lectures attended by the young 
men. Wellesley is qzite out in the country, and has beautiful 
buildinga and grounds of its own. At Qaincy each class had a 
room all to itself, with a continuous blackboard all around the walls, 
of which constant use was made either by the teacher or scholars. 
The teacher begins at one end of the board facing the class, and 
can work right along the side of the room, thus being able to leave 
all her drawings, etc., unerased during the lesson. Milton, among 
the Blue mountains ( ? ), was a place of interest. 

These Gilchrist travelers saw to good purpose, took away an 
abundance of printed matter, and have used their observation, 
studies, and experiences to good advantage. Their work is not done 
in as rich a literary vein as that of Mise Burstall, the companion 
who hase written upon ‘‘ The Education of Women in the United 
States,’’ but it is as professional, reliable, and exhaustive, No- 
where else can an American find go mach upon onr training schoola 
in the same space as is here given. This book is a rare contribu- 
tion to educational history in the United States. 


Timorny'’s Quest. A story by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
with illustrations by Oliver Herford Antique cloth. 259 pp. 
Price, $1 50. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

On the dedication page, with lightest touch of the pen, within a 
beantifal wreath, is thie inecription, ‘‘ To Nora: dearest sister, 
sternest critic, best friend.’’ Only those who know the sisters in 
their chosen fields of labor, Mrs. Wiggin in her sorrows and joys, 
crowned at every step with literary honors and fascinated audiences, 
Mises Smith, a queen among kindergartners, living a buoyant life 
that would be to others a eacrifice, in a needy but appreciative sec- 
tion of San Francisco, can appreciate how much is in this dedica- 
tion. Every chapter of Mre. Wiggin’s public life has been bal- 
anced and heightened by her sister’s friendship. 

Many can write, some can find readers, few find lovers in all 
readere, as Mra. Wiggin esemsto do. There is an artless art in the 
way she pictures what she thinks. There is a delicate familiarity 
with onr thoughts which is revealed in her saying things as we with 
we had thoucht to say them. She creates no ideal character like 
Little Lord Fauntleroy; she revea's no side of life that we have 
always wished we knew about, as does Richard Harding Davis; oor 
does she record what she has seen. nor what avy one else bas seen; 
she thinks our thoughts instory. Her characters are such as we have 
always expected to see sometime, and they say and do and think 
what we have always known they would if we should ever meet 
them, and here they are in this quest of Timothy, “A story for 
anybody, young or old, who cares to read it.’’ ra 


Scnoot History or tae Unirep States. By Edward 
S. Ellis. Cloth. 369 pp. Price, $100. Chicago and New 
York: The Werner Company. 

This work, first issaed two years since, is now revised, enlarged, 
and improved by the closest study of ite working in the claseroom. 
The subject is made faecinating by its treatment, and the book at- 
tractive by its typographical arrangement; its maps, charts, and 
illustrations. Not often can one see so clearly an author’s method. 
Mr. Clark hae evidently made himself the master of limitless ma- 
terial of fact and incident, much of which is not possessed by the 
echolarly teacher even ; and then, disregarding the regulation facts 
and pictures, has made a discriminating study of this material, 
selecting and presenting all that he considers vital — and on!v that 
— to the interest of the eubj-ct and a working knowledge of United 
States history. The most noticeable departure by way of material 
and its arrangement is the Appendix with 300 pages of facts that 
should be resdily accessible, but that not every child need to 
memorize. In addition to the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United Statee, there is a valuable chronological 
summary, topical analysis, and subj:cts for historical compositions. 
The index is fal! and reliable. 


Tae Wortp Beavtirut. By Lillian Whiting. Clotb. 

194 p>. Price, $1.00. Boston: Roberts Brothers. , 

Mies Whiting is an author incidentally, a journalist professionally. 
Her journalistic work is of her own choosing. From the literary 
editor of a Boston daily, as she was for some years, she has become 
the chronicler of Boston sayings and doings for one of Chicago # 
largest and best dailies—the Inter-Ocean—with the freedom of 
moralizing, criticising, and paraphrasing life as suits her best. The 
title of the book is characteristic of the exuberance of spirit and 
intensity of expression that ycars of journalistic experience have 
not curbed. Miss Whiting is always readable. She believes 1° 
the “ wings’’ and sees them where others would try to spy 4 
cloven foot. Living is a luxary, friends are eternal, love is flaw- 
lees, nature is full of eplendor, human nature is charming, every- 
thing is beautiful. 


Tue Cottece Woman. By Charles F. Thwing. New 
York: The Baker & Taylor Co. ‘ 
This b.ok ie a sensible digest of all the past discussions concerning 

the educational welfare of women. The question of co-education ' 

treated fairly and favorably. The health of the college woman, (! 
necessary sys'ematic life, and the physical needs are met e408"! 


with the intellectual. The book reveals the real status and poe! 
can become 


bilities of the college woman after graduation; how she - 
and in the 


® power for the strength aud right in society, politics, 
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burch, showing how well college life has disciplined her 

adjasting all such relations. The author the 
portance of home life, where the mother can find the best oppor- 
tonity for using the well-trained mind, and taking uv the noblest 
and best part of woman’s life. The author's intimate knowledge of 
the subject makes bim an anthority beyond question. 


THE novel. By Charles Dadley 
Warner; illustrated by W. T. Smedley. 5 
& Brothers. 350 pp. Price, $2 00. y- New York: Harper 
Mr. Warner has lorg held rank as one of the best descriptive 
essayists and wertees of homan natura novelettes. As a novelist 
he retains all the literary fasciation of his essays and adds thereto 
a very attractive plot. 


MessAGES OF Farra, Horr, ann Love. Selections 
for ny writings of James Freeman 
Clark with a fine portrait. oston : P 
Franklio street. Price, $1.00. George H. Ellis, 141 
Few preachers have written 80 many quotable things, that etand- 

ing alone are an inspiration in faith. hope, and love, as has James 

Freeman Clark, one of Boston’s historic divines. The editor's 

choice and adaptation to the days of the year are admirable. 

Rarely bas there been combined in one of these daily books 80 mush 

of comfort and cheer as is here given. 


Ministers OF Grace. A novelette. By Eva Wilder 
McGlasson.™ Holiday binding. Price, $1 00. Harper’s’ Little 
Novels‘Series. 

Sr. Joun’s Wooinc. By M. G. McClelland. Holiday 
hinding. ‘’ Price. $100. Harper’s Little Novels Series. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

These brief, thoroughly enjoyable stories, charmingly illustrated , 
are so daintily gotten up that this new series of the Harper 

Brothers must prove to be one of their most popular departures. 


Tue THAT HatH Been: or, A founa Man's 
MisTAKE. Ry Arthor Herman Gilkes. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 329 pp. 

This is an interesting, wholesome story of the school life of en 
English youth. It is as good a book for teachers as for youth. It 
will help a teacher better than much presching and ersavine to 
know how to deal with boys in the hour of temptation. It is jast 
enough out of the ordinary to ba erjoyable, and jast enough like 
life, as the teacher sees it, to make it helpfal. 


UnpeR FrignpDLyY Eaves’ By Olive E. Dana. Cloth. 

300 po. Augusta, Me.: Barleigh & Flint. 

Miss Dana is an ardent lover of characteristic New England life. 
Her days are spent in one of those sunny wayside homes that eres, 
through a wealth of literature, the great world go by, while it offers 
hospitality to those features and versonalities that can contribute 
something to its enrichment, or will appreciate its contribu'ion to 
their enrichment. No one mingling in the activities of city life, 
social. professional, or literary, could understand the ge~ius of that 
New England rural life which has kept in step with the epirit of 
progress, but along way behind the fade and fancies of modorn 
life. This etory, quiet, restfnl, enjoyable. is not a atudy of New 
England life, it is a chapter taken out of that life bodily. It is as 
though Miss Dana were sitting by ber own windows, behind the 
wioter house planta that turn their faces to the street through the 
benevolence of their mistress, and. seeing us saunteriog past, hed 
opened the door, biddlng us enjoy the comfort and cheer of the life 
she reveals. 

One’s only regret as he reads this book, healthy and hearty, is 
that it will not have a wider reading, thet it is not sure of a place in 
every Sunday school library that needs more of such spirit and lit- 
erary merit, 


Scrence Teacninc A Manual of Indne- 
tive Elementary Work for all Tnstructora, International Edn- 
cation Series. Be Edward Gardiner Howe. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 326 pp. Price. $1.50. 

This is by far the most practical. every-day, valuable, profes- 
tional book in the International Education Series. It is most 
nearly’the ideal which the educators had for the series, It isa 
great book for teaching. It ia scientificecience. It is systematizsd 
knowledge. There is now no exense for any one to call ‘* nature 
atudy’’ a fad. Mr. Howe has lifted the subject entirely above 
any such level. He also shows how senseless is the claim that this 


subject was born to-day. These lessons. here p ted in thei 
perfected form, were taught 
year me. aught eubstantially as here given fifteen 
takes the four great subject», — the stare an - 
erals and rocks, plants, and animals. The chart 
a-b-c. Jt is given for the entire nine years. Read down the pages 
and you have the entire layout by subjects. Read across the pag’, 
and you have the work of each year in all subjocta. : 
A second chart presenta the psychology of the nature work. 
Read down, and you can see what each year has in store for the 
teaching of feeling and touch, hearing, seeing, smell, taste, physi- 
ology, — size and weight, hand training, draw- 
ing, painting, motelin imagi 
& geography, physics, imagination, language, 
Read across theee ten pages, and you will find all that is laid out 
for each grade. We have seen no other work so systematized, so 
scientific, so helpful in everv way aa this. 
Nor is this all. The details are worked up with great fidelity and 
consummate skill. Itia in every sense a grest work. The con- 
ception is simply wonderful, the working out of the plan is evan 
more remarkable. It is one of the few books vnblished, and the 
only one of the twenty-four in thia series of which it can be said, 
that regardless of what other books ore maw have, no teacher can 
be without thie. It is simply impossible to find in all other books 
#9 much that is so usable, and go little that is not, as in this. It 
should be on every school desk in America before another spring 
opens. 


Stories rrom Prato By Mary E. Burt. Boards. 

262 pr. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 50 centa. 

Mies Bart is giving practical evidence of true pedagogical in- 
stinct and professional wisdom by the delightful manner in which 
she makes supplementary reading books of the most serviceable as 
well as of the most delightful kind out of the great cleasic: 


S W. the music publisher of Chicago, haa 
issued a charming Chrietmas exercise, “The Glorious Birthday.” 
prepared for use in Sunday achoole by S. W. Straub & Co. Sam 
ple copy, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen. 


C. W. Bardeen publishes an essay by Franklin H. 
Rrigge on “Industrial Training in Roformatory Institations.’’ 
Price, 25 cents. 


CuHArues B. Patmer, Columbus, O., publishes a fifty 
on Mechanical Drawing,” prepared by Walter 
mer. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Rancwo MurRTO BvyCaptain Charles King. Price, 25 cents. 
New Vork: Ontine Publishing Companv. 

KFY TO ©PANISH SIMPLIFIFD.——SPANI°H READING SIMPLIFIED. 
—SPANISH SIMPLIFIED. Price, 75 cents for the set. New York: 
Tsaaec Pitman & Sons. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH TITERATUR®. Bv Henry L. 
Pancoast ——SPECIMENS OF EXPOSITION. Selected and edited by 
Hemmond Lamont. New York: Henry Ho't & Co. 

M'NISTERS OF GRACK. By Eva Wilder MeGlassor. Price, &1 00. 
— Sr. Joun’s WoorGa By M. G. McClelland Priee, #1,00.— 
Tw'LiGHT Lawn. By Howard Pyle Price, $2.50.—THE GoLDEN 
Housr. By Charles Dudlev Warner. Price, $2.00.——THE STORY OF 
RARETTR. By Ruth Me’nerg Stuart. Price, $1.40 —-LITERARY 
AND SocraL Essays. By George William Curtis. Price, $2.50 New 
York: Harver & Brothers. 

Mess4Gks OF FAITH. Hope. AND Love. Selections from the 
writings of James Freeman Clark. Price $1.00.——THE DEFPER 
MFANINGS, By Frederic A. Hinckley. Price 5” eents.——OLD ann 
NEw UNITARIAN BELIEF. By John White Chadwick. Price, $1 50. 
Boston: Georze H Ellis. 

CHAMBERS’ CONCISE GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD. Philadelphia: 
J RB Lipvineott & Co 

Victor Hrao’s AeRNANI. Edited bv George ean Harper.— 
ScHILLFER’S MARIA STUART. Edited by F4ward &. Jaynes —Har- 
EVY's /ABBF CONSTANTIN. Edited by O. B. Super, Ph.D. New 
York: Henrv Bolt & Co 

METHODIST YEAR FOR 12895. New York: Hunt & Eaton. 

A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CULTURE. By Louise Preece. Price, 
$2.00. Syracuse. N. V.: C. W. Bardeen, 

Eciectrc Criassica: Scort’s Woopstock. Price. 60 
MIDSUMMFR “IGHT’S DRFAM. Price, 20 
cente ——M,icauLay’s FssAyoOn JOHN MILTON. Price, 29 cents, 
—-—MILTON’s L’ALUFGRO. IL PENSERCSO. CoMUS AND LYCIDAS. 
Price, 20 cents. —EvioT’s StrAs MARNER. Price, 30cents. New 
York: Ameriean Reok Company. 

As A MATTER OF ‘OURSE. Ry Annie Pavsen Call Price, $1.00. 
—THE Minor Tactics oF CHEss By Franklin K. Young and 
Edwin C. Howell. Prive, $100 Boston: Roberts Brethers. 

INTRODIVCTION TO ENGII8H LITER‘ TURK. By F. V, N. Painter. 
Price, $1.25 Boston: Leach Shewell. & Sanborr 

TAR WorpD BurupFrR By A. J. Reitzel.—JEAN MORNAS. OU 
L’HYPNOTISME By Jules Olaretie. Price, 60 cents. Philadelphia: 
Christopher Sower Compapy, 
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By ANTOINE 


First 


Tasteful Cloth Binding — 


COURSE 


rules adopted by the French Academy. 


MUZZARELLI 


Peat. 


The first book of a new two-year course in French. Explains 
all difficulties from the American rather than from the French 
standpoint, and pursues standard methods of teaching, with 
such modifications as educational progress has made necessary. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
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VERMONT TEACHERS. 


The forty-fifth annual meeting of the Vermont Teachers’ Associ- 
ation was held in Rutland, December 6, 7. and 8. It proved to be 
the largest yet held by the association. Extracts from several of 
the addresses and papers are given : — 

President O. D. Mathewson gave the opening address on “ Dis- 
cipline in the High School.”” He said the teacher is more than a 
mera instructor, he must be ruler as well. Good discipline is es- 
sential for securing knowlodge and forming the habit of self-con- 
trol. The high school teacher should consider the discipline of 
his pupils as something more than matters of organization, rules, 
and punishment. They should be taught to act from right motives, 


to love more and more high and noble thines. 

**'The Teacher as a Student’? was considered by Mies KE. Faller 
of Woodstock. The progressive teacher muat be a student of good 
books and educational papers, of nature, and especially of child 
life. 

Mre. A. H. Wheeler of Saxton’s River spoke of ‘‘ The Tescher 
as a Moral Force,’’ urging that the teacher should be a Christian 
avd a patriot. 

Miss E. M. Gowing of Brattleboro presented ‘‘ The Teacher as 
a Model in 'S: cial Life.’? The teacher must be genuine and true 
above all. The personality of the teacher brings out the character 
of the scholars. 

Mise Arabella Horton of Bennington read a paper on “ Self- 
Calture for Teachers.”’ Teachers must take time for self-cultare, 
in reading, study, traveling, teachers’ meetings, aud summer 
achoola, 

‘* The Stady of History as an Edacational Factor in the School” 
was considered by Miss Harriet M. Raxter of Bakersfield. Hin- 
tory serves to broaden the mind and enlarge the evmpathies; it 
quickens the imagination, it opens up a mine of good literature, and 
develops a love for art and beauty. 

The evening address was by A. E. Wirship of Boston on ‘ The 
Raral Sebool of the Fature.’’ This speech will be published in fall 
in a later iseve of the JOURNAL. 

President E. M. Smith of Mo-tpelier read a paper on ‘* The 
Personal Factor in Teaching.’’ His criticiom war: Onr achoola 
are too mechanical. 'Thev are made up of s mixed multitude end 
we put them all through the same course, and turn them ent a fin- 
ished product, without considering their individual needs. The 
teacher is the achool, and the teacher’s porsonality is the strongest 
force. All other things may be wanting; every impression comes 
to the pupil traneformed by the teacher's inflaence. 

Principal C. H. Morril! of Bakerefi7ld presented a paper on 
Science in the Secondary Schools.’ Too littlescience is required 
for entering college; too much work for mere mental development. 
The purpore of science teaching should be to train the nowera to 
close observation, to carefal and accurate descriptions of object, 
oral and written, in which eseentiala sre piven, non-essentials 
be sn Papils should be taught to make discoveries for them- 
selves. 

The eeneral discussion on A Minimum Course of Study for 
Hieh Schools’? was ovened by State Superintendent Stone. 

** There is a great need for a uniform couree of study in the high 
achbool. The law provides for the studies in the common echools, 
but there is no provision made for the secondary schools, An es- 
tablished course would do much to elevate the standard of the 
lower grede of high echools.’’ 

Miss M. M. Deyette of Shelburne spoke of the advantage of a 
uniform course of study for all high echools. 

Principal Whitehill of Woodstock referred to the progreas Ver- 
mont is making ir edncational matters. The object of the high 
school course should be to encourage the student to continue his 
atrdiee after he leaves school. 

Dr. Wi'liams, principal of Saxton’s River Academy, illustrated 
the bad effects of graduating students from a hizh school simply 
because they had been members of the class for a certain length of 
time. The high echool course is an uncertain quantitv. — soma 
schoola doing nothing above grammar echool work. Laws just 
peered encovrars a higher grade of work. 

Principal E. J. Collord of Ratland bigh school gave an addresa 
on ** Failures in the Graded School System,’’ in which he showed 
the advantages of the old district ayetem over the prerent system. 
Prominent smong the faults is the fact that the teacher teaches 
too much; she takes the enade and does the digging herself, instead 
of teaching her pnpils to thirk #nd reason for themeel ves. 

Mies Mary A. Farrell of Burlington read @ paver on ‘‘ Primary 
Reading,” in which she emphasized the need of careful training 
and patience in the first lessone in oral and written language, advis- 
ing much use of the blackboard. 

Superintendent H. M. Mott of St. Albans read a maper upon 
‘The Commanity’s Doty to the Teacher.” He eaid: There 
must be a reciprocal relationship between the community and the 
teacher. It should be the relationship of the great-hoerted and 
broad-minded emplover to the eapsble and earnest servant.” 

Saperivtendent Torrer of Rutlard then briefly disenesed the 
enbject. ‘‘ What the Schools Should Contribute Toward Good Cit- 
izenship.’”’ 

Sine Theodore Henckels of Middlebury College read s paper 
on ‘‘ French and Germar in our Educational Svatem.’? Among 
otber things he said, the English language is not the universal one, 
and that the atady of the livirg should supersede the study of the 

eed vernacnlars. 

Principal Danton of Poaltney took for hia artject ‘In What 
Way Do Onur Schools Fail to Give Preparation for Practical Life ?” 
He ssid that we must not expect too much at present, as the echools 
were just coming to a focus op the ides, and had not had time to 
acquire all that maw be desired. i 

Principal A. H. Compbell of Johneon read a paper on ' Pay- 
chology as an Aid to Child Study.” He argued that this principle 
of mental science should be acquired. , 

“Vermont System of Granting Teachers’ Certificates,’’ by Ed- 
werd L. Temple of Ratland. was the next on the programme. 

Dr. Emmett B. Daley of the Bennington rchool board discussed 
“ Hygiene for the Schoolroom.’’ Philip Leavenworth, » son of 
Principal Leavenworth of Castleton, substituted for his father and 
continued the disenerion. 

President B. I. Whitman of Colby University spoke on ‘‘ Mod- 

n Opportunity.”’ 

closed with the following addresses papers: 
‘© Vermont’s Educational Neede,’’ State Superintendent M. S. Stone 
of Montpelier. “The Study of Natural Historv in the Common 
Schools,’? Professor George H. Perkins of the University of Ver- 
mont. A Year’s Work in a Teacher’s Training Class,’ Mies 
S. Cummings of Saxton’s River. Claes exercise by Miss Goulding. 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 26-28 : California State Teachers’ Assc- 
ciation, Santa Cruz. 
Decemer 27-29 : Western Arkansas Teachers’ 


Assobation, Hot Springs. 

December 27-29 : Louisiana State Teachers’ Aeso- 
ciation, Monroe. 

December 27-29 : Maine Pedagogical Society, 


Aubarn. 


December 27-29: Educational Association of New 
Mexico, Albuqaer que. 
Dacember 31: Florida State Teachers’ Associa- 


tion, Orlando. 


ILLINOIS, 
State Editor, J. A. MBROER, Peorta. 


Dr. A. S. Draper was inaugurated president of 
University of Illinois November 15. The new 
Engineering hall was dedicated on the same day. 

The prospectus of forty pages, with six'e-n 
fall page views of the buildings, grounds, lab- 
oratories, halls, etc., all of a siz3 to slip into an 
envelope, is by far the moat attractive thing of the 
kind yet issued. It epeake the sense and taste of 


the president on every page. 


MICHIGAN. 


The forty-foarth anoual meeting of the Michigan 
State Teachers’ Association will be held in Lan- 
sing, December 26, 27, and 28. The substance of 
the programme is given :— 

Wednesday. Paper: “ The Report of the Committee of 
Ten, on Mathematics,” Professor William H. Butts, 
Orchard Lake Military Academy; Discussion, Professor 
David E. Smith, Michiganstate normal; Paper: The 
Report of the Committee of Ten, on Engiish Teaching, 
De. F.N. Scott, University of Michigan; Discussion, 
Miss L. A. Sloan, Lansing. 

COMMISSION&RS’ AND EXAMINBBS’ SEOTION.—Pres- 
ident’s Address, Commissioner Ashley Clapp, Kalamazoo 
county; Paver: ‘“ The Teachers’ Reading Circle,” Com- 
missioner C. E. Palmerlee, Lapeer county; Paper: “The 
School Examiner,’ Examiner Louis Bb. ali, Iona 
county. 

Afternoon. Address, Hon. H. R. Pattengill. Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction; Paoer: ‘‘ Unity of Work 
in Supervision,’ Commissioner J. W. Humphrey, Allegan 
eonnty; Paper: “ Needed Legislation,” Commissioner 
D. E. McClure, Oceana county. 

Lecture: Uses of Ugliness,’’ John DeWitt 

Ner. 

Evening. President’s Address, Superintendent C. T. 
Grawn, Travers City; Address: “ Do Our Public Schools 
Prepare fcr Citizenship?” C. BR. Grant, Lansing. 

Thursday. Paper: “ Professional Ethics,’ Superin- 
tendent UC. @. Hoyt, Lansirg; Disccssion, Superintendent 
J.D Schiller, Niles; Paper: ‘‘ Science Teaching below 
the High School,” President L R. Gorton, Agricultural 
College; Discussicn, Superintendent H. T. Blodgett, 
Ludington; Short Papers: ‘‘ The Department System in 
Grammar Gre des ”’ 

Afternoon. COLL¥GE SROTION,—Paper: The Labora 
tory Method: to What Extent May it Wisely be Em- 
ployed in College Work ?”’ Professor 8.J.Jenks Kala- 
mazoo College; Discussion, Professor D. B Waldo, Al 
bion Coliege; Paper: ‘* Should the tendency to introduce 
a larger amount of English into college work be en- 
couraged’’’ Professor William F. Tibbetts, Hilledale 
College; Discussion, Profeasor I. N. Demmon, University 
of Michigan. 

HIGH SCHOOL SKEOTION.— Paper: “ Relation of the 
High Schoolto College Courses,’’ Princip:] Orr Schurtz, 
Grand Rapids; Paper: ‘ Formal Grammar,” Principal 
E. P. Bradley, Coldwater: Paper: ‘‘ How Best to Pr: sent 
the Subject of Evglish,’’ Saperintendent 1. L. Evans 
Jackson; Paper: ‘* Rhetorical Work,” Principal U. H. 
Horn, Traverse City. 

PRIMARY SEOTION.—‘“Science in Elementray Schools; 
What? How Much? How?” Mr. CU. D. McLouth, Mas- 
kevon; “ Drawing, Nature’s Interpreter,’ Miss Frances 
E, Ransom; Discussion. 

Friday Paper: ‘‘Physical Culture in the Public 
Schools,’”’ Professor W. P. Bowen, Michigan state normal; 
Paper: ** What scheme of promotions can be adopted to 
reduce toa mintmoum the restraint upon the advance of 
the individual pupil?’ Superintendent W. W. Chalmers, 
Grand Rapids, 

Afternoon. Symposium: “ The Value of Special Teach- 
ers,’ Superintendent E. L. Briggs, Coldwater; * A Uni- 
form Course of Study forall the Schools of the State,’’ 
Superintendent M. A. Ypsilanti; Vertical 
Penmanship,” Professor Har uston. Saginaw; ‘“‘ The 
—, Teachers’ Institutes,” Commissioner H. 0. Lott, 

ellaire, 


NEBRASKA, 


The State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
twenty-ninth annual meetiog at Lincoln, Decem- 
ber 26, 27, and 28. The substance of the pro- 
gramme is given :— 


Wednesday. ROUND TABLES.—“ Child Study ana 
the Professional Tratuing of Teachers,” Mrs. Grace 
Bibb Sudborough, Omaha: ‘ Child Study Applied in 
the Work of the First Grade,’”? Mrs. Kmmz?line 
Tucker, Lincoln; * Englisb in the High School,” 
James W. Adams, Lincoln; “* Uniformity in Require 
ment for Admission to Colleges,’ David ». Kerr 
Bellevue; ‘* The Junior Reading Circle,” Mrs. E. W. 
Edwards, Lincoln. 

Evening President’s Annual Address. 

Thursday morning. ‘ Some Factors of Thorough- 
ness.” A. - Norton, Peru; “The Province and 
M-thod of Criticism,” Winona 8. Sawyer, Lincoln; 
Discussion, J H. Miller. Lincoln; “ A Visit to Ger 

ernoon. * The Grading o ubtry Schools,” 
A. K Goudy, Lincoln; Discussion, id H. Hiatt; 
** What Shall bethe Aim of the Grades?” N. M 
Grabam; Diseussiop. Lillian Stoner: “ What Shall 
be Done with the ‘Graduate’ ?” W. T. Howard, 
Schuyler; Discussion, A. J. Morris, Hetron; " In- 
struction in Pedagogy in Uolleges,” W. A. Clark: 
Discussion ; “* Methods of Study in English,” Herbert 
Bates; Discussion; Metaphysics vs. Psychology,” 

iGH SCHOOL SECTION ‘The Work of the 
Eighth and Ninth Grades,” O. H. Brainard, Beatrice; 
** What is an ‘Original’ Essay ?”” George R. Chat 
and Value of the Hig ool Literary Society,” W. 
L Stephens, Fullerton. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. “Can We Shorten 
and Enrich the Grammar Grades?” H. R. Corbett, 
York; Oral Teaching and Book Teaching,” John 
QO. Taylor, Chadron; Discussion, Elien M. Austin, 
Stanton; ** Discipline,” H Belle Atwater, Crete. 

PRIMARY SECTION, ‘The Artand Valueof Story 
Telling,” Mary Rurt, Chicago, Ill.; Vertical 
Writing,” George A. Ray Scotia; “The Growth of 
Kindergarten Work,” Ubariipe P. Morgan. Omaha. 

_ Evening. Education by the State and for the 
State,” Professor Harry P. Judson, Ph.D., LL. D.. of 
Chicago. 

Friday morning. ‘*The County High School,” 
William Reece, Falls City; Discussion, (. G. Pearse, 
Beatrice ; ** Is it True that ibe Public Schools do Not 
Give a Reasonable Mastery cf the Subjects Taught ?” 
D. C. O’Uonnor, West Point; * Do Not Prepare for 
Active Life?” W. H. Lanning, Hastings; “ Fail to 
Teach Morality ?” Rev. William Murphy. Tecumseh ; 
Discussion, A. P. Marble, Omaha: The Study of 
Form in the Grades,” Ethel Evans, Omaha. 

_ Friday afternoon. “The County Association,” 
C. 8. Coney, Stanton; Discussion, M, F, Stanley, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH GRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


@. On this Continent, have received 


=/ HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 


"Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 
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plat Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 

a a lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

— used in any of their preparations. 

Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
puie and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Aurora; ‘‘ The County Conference,” C. I. J. Barker, 
David City; Discussion, J. S. Baer, Lincoln: ‘* How 
fan I Best Help Mv Teachers in Their Daily Work?” 
J. W. Henderson, Tekamah. 

COLLEGE Section. **What May be Substituted 
for the Classics as | Work?” J.L Mc- 
Brien, Orleans; Discussion; ** The Claims of Greek,”’ 
James T Lees, Lincoln. 

ScHooL SECTION. Talks on High School 
Discipline’ ; ** Domestic and Social Demands Upon 
the Time and Attertion cf Scudents,” J. W. Crab- 
tree, Ashland 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL SECTION. ‘What is_ the 
Child ?” A. P. Marble. Omaha; Discussion, Harry 
K Wo fe, Lincoln; * Drawing in the Grades,’’ Ma- 
thilde Holmes, Grand Island; Discussion, M. Davise 
Colvin, St. Paul. 

PRIMARY SECTION. ‘ Busy Work,” Lucy Gosney, 
Lincoin; Discussion; ‘* Order and Relation of Work 
in Lower Grades,” W. R.Hart, Holdrege; Discussion. 

Fridau evening. ‘“‘Tom and dis Teachers,” 
Bishop J. H. Vincent. 


WALTER BAKER & C0. 
a, 


NEW YORK. 


The tenth annual conference of the Asacciated 
Academic Principals will be held at Syracuse, 
December 27 and 28. The substance of the pro- 
gramme is given :— 

Thursday morning. 1. ‘‘ The Educational Ideal: 
What sort of product are the schools of New York 
trying to turn out ?” 2. ‘* Would the Latin course 
in our secoudary schools be improved by adopting 
a | of the proposed substitutes for Cesar?” 3. 
“ How to Form Correct Habits«f Study in the Stu 
dents.” 4 ‘ Nature, Frequency and Value of Public 
Exercises in High schools.” 

Thursday afternoon. 1. ‘‘ What should the pre- 
paratory schools recommend to the colleges ?”’ 
2. * What should determine promotion in the high 
school. ard how (ften should promotions be made?” 
3. “ The Principle of the Election of Studies as Ap- 
plied to Secondary Work.” 4 ** How can a sufficient 
amount cf written work be secured and properly su- 
pervised in large classes—especially in such studies 
as rhetoric and English literature ? ” 

Thursday evening. 1. ‘Is it true that the schools 
cf to-day develnp less capacity in self-reliance than 
the academies of a generation ago?” 2. **Should 
industrial and commercial courses be fostered and 
encouraged in high schools?” 3. ‘‘ Practical Work- 
ing cf the Program Suggested by Committee of Ten.”’ 

Friday morning 1.**Tbhe New Four Years’ Course 
of Study’”’ 2. bo the results obtainet io drawing 
pay for the effort?” 3 ‘ Would the educational 
value of the principals’ annual report to the regents 
be less if the report were simplified and shortened?” 
4. ‘Should not an examination in advanced spelling 
be required on every diploma ? ”’ 

The holiday meeting of the New York State 
principals is always one of the enjoyable and 
profitable meetings of the country. The pro- 
gramme this year, which is given below, ia tempting. 

OHIO. 

The Stark county teachers held the first insti- 
tute of the school year at Alliance November 30 
and December 1. Many prominent e ncators 
were present. All the sessions were fall of inter- 
est, and proved to be cf great value to the 250 
teachers present. 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure now known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hali’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the 
blood and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby 
destroying the foundation of the disease, and giv- 
ing the patient strength by building up the consti- 
tution and assisting nature in doing its work. The 
proprietors have so much faith in i's curative 
powers that they offer One Hundred Dollars for 
— case it fails to cure, Send for list of testimo. 
nials. 

Address F. J. CHENEY & CO.,, Toledo. O. 


Sold by all Druggists, 75c. [w] 


TEACHERS WANTED 


For every department of Instruction, by the 
Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
Send stamp for terms. [24 2t 


LATIN TALK, 5Oc. Latin Primer .. 7ic. 


English A 25¢ 

Sentrina (Catholic Lats), 

By F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, A.M. 
Novel and stimulating methods. 

21 13t ARISTON BOOK CO., Coldwater, Mich. 


W uted. General Agents to control agents at home, 
a for ** Dictionary of U. 8. History,’”by Prof. 
Jameson. Needed by every teacher, pupil, and fam- 
ily; indorsed by ve and public. Big pay. 

w PURITAN PUB. CO., Boston, Mass. 


and Recitations 7? 
Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FREE 


GARRETT & GO., Philadelphia. (Est, 1965) 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dearborn Academy at Seabrook is under the 
management of Principal A. A. Eaton. 

Merrimac has a Town Teachers’ Association, 
with meetings twice each term; the last one was 
held at McGaw Normal Institute. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


The High School Masters’ Club of Massachu- 
setts held ita mesting in Boston December 1. 
President D.S. Sanford presided. ‘‘ Art in Seo- 
ondary Education ” was the topic discussed by the 
after-dinner speakers. Mr. Ross Turner and John 
S. Clark were the guests. 

George I. Aldrich discassed ‘“ Departmental 
T: aching’ at the Middlesex Schoolmasters’ Clab 
on the 8th instant. 

Charles Barton, superintendent of Plymouth 
schools, died suddenly November 25. 

Brookline received a large share of attention 
from the Gilchrist Travelers. 

The amendment to the state constitution declar- 
ing that no public money shall be used for sec- 
tarian schoo)s was passed in 1855. 

An interesting teachers’ meeting was held re- 
cently in the Springfield high school. ‘The work 
in all the grades was taken up by some of the lead- 
ing teachers of the city. 

Concord enrolls upwards of ten per cent of her 
pupils in the high school. 

Meseachusets receives high honors at the hands 
of the Gilchrist travelers. 


(For additional Ed. Intelligence see page 418 ] 


IN consequence of the extraordinary growth of 
‘*The Werner Educational Series,’’ a new loca- 
tion and greatly enlarged quarters have been 
found necessary for the eastern edacational de- 
partment of the Weraer Company, publishers, 
now located at 38 Park row, 163, 165, 167, Pot- 
ter Bnildiog. They have accordingly removed to 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth street (between Broadway 
and Fifth avenue), where their educational friends 
will find them afcer January 1, 1895. 

Although the Werner Company have but re- 
cently entered the field of school book publishing, 
they have already won remarkable success and a 
hizh position among their competitors and in pub- 
lic esteem. 

This company purchased, a short time ago, the 
school books formerly published by Messrs Porter, 
& Coa‘'es and the Columbian Book Company, 
whoee lists embraced some of the most valuable 
and popular edacational works published in this 
country. The Werner Company now announce 
that it is their intention to bring out in due time 
a fall list of new books for schools and colleges in 
addition to their present publications. The pub- 
lic, always deeply interested in progress and im- 
provement in school literature, will gladly wel- 
come this enterprising and independent house. 
With standa-d publications, experienced manage- 
ment, and superior factory facilities, the Werner 
Company is splendidly equipped for the successful 
career upon which it has entered. ‘’ The Werner 
Edaeational Series’’ is destined t» become ‘‘a 
household word’’ in all parts of the country, and 
in the highest and best meaning of that expres- 
sion. 


PHONOGRAPHY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS,— 
The interest shown by the public schools of this 
city in the study of phonograpby is something re- 
markable. Mr. W. L. Maron, the principal of 
the Metropolitan School of Shorthand, 95 Fifth 
avenue, was recently appointed instructor in five 
of the grammar tchoolsa. He reports that the 
readinees shown by the boys under his care is equal 
to that ofolder pupils. Much of the interest man 
ifested is due to the novelty and attractiveness of 
Mr. Mason’s methods, and to the lacidity of his 
instruction. It speaks well for the boys that they 
should show such an intelligent interest in this art. 
The expectatations of the board of education in 
introducing the Isaac Pitman phonography into the 
supplementary course of the day schools is likely 
to be fully realized. 


RY MAIL. Three! 
Shorthand KERST COLLEGE, Corning, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


BRAILRBROAD CO. 


PERSONALLY- CONDUCTED TOURS. 
Holiday tour, covering 


WASHINGTON our coverin 


wii! 'cave Boston December 26, 1894. Rate, $28.00, 
Two tours, each covering a period of five days, will 
leave Boston April 1 and 29, 1895. Rate, $25.00. In 
addition, two tours, each covering a period of eight 
days, will leave Boston March 29 and April 26, 1895. 
Rates: via Fall River line, $41.50; via all rail, with 


visit to New York, $52.00. 
A series of Jacksonville tours, 


F L 0 R I D allowing two weeks in the 


State of Fiowers, will leave Boston January 28, Feb- 


0g | Tuary 11 and 25, March 11 and 25, 1895. Rate, includ- 


ing all expenses en route in both directions, $65.00. 
Two tours to the 


CALIFORNI Golden Gate will 


leave Boston February 19 and March 19, 1895. Mag- 
nificent Pullman train of composite, dining, observ- 
vation, and sleeping cars. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application 
P. MCWILLIAMS, Tourist Agent. 
205 Washington 8., Boston. 


J. B. Woop, Pass. Agent 
GEO. W. BoyD, Assist. Gen, Pass. Agent. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 4 
RATUS. 


Chicago has been chosen as the seat of a large 
new factory, and in this case probably the finest, 
if not the largest, in the country. Messrs. Walms. 


ley, Faller, & Co, start under the most favorable 
auspices to supply their customers with the highost 
grade of physical and chemical apparatus, optical 
lanterns and slides, photographic supplies, model, 
microscopes, and all scientific material. 

Mr. Walmsley, F.R.M.S. and F.A.A.A.S,, was 
formerly partner with James W. Qaeen, & (o. 
then manager of the American branch of R. & J 
Beck, and afterwards of W. H. Walmsley & (o_, 
all of Philadelphia, now succeeded by the present 
firm. Mr. Walmsley is more than well known 
throughout ‘the United States and Earope as an 
authority in scientific matters pertaining more par. 
ticularly to microscopy and photo-micrography, 
and many microscopes and cameras of his design 
are in use in moet of the agricultural experiment 
stations, and also by private individuals at home 
and abroad. 

Mr. H. F. Faller, M.A., and F.S.Se., formerly 
with the a{cIutosh Battery and Optical Co., and 
late manager of the Alfred L. Robbins Com. 
pany of Chicago, is also well known in scientific 
circles, especially in regard to chemical, physical, 
and electrical apparatus. He has designed many 
pieces now in use at state universities, and‘in some 
of the most celebrated colleges in the country, and 
he haa many'new ones in the course of preparation. 

Both of these gentlemen have been honored with 
fellowships by foreign scientific bodies for their 
knowledge and attainmente, and both are members 
of the Ch cago Academy of Sciences; Mr. Walms- 
ley being alsaa life member of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

The firm's « ffice and salesrooms, in the best lo- 
cation to ba found in Chicago, 134-136 Wabash 
avenue, has a frontage of fifty-two feet, exceed- 
ingly light and pleasant, furnished with beat ele- 
vator service. The private offise of the members 
of the firm, enclosed by partitions of oak and glase, 
and the general cflice is handsomely railed cff. 
Packing room and stock room are_ furnished with 
every requisite in the way of shelves, bins, cases 
and tools, so as to reduce to a minimum the delay 
usually incident in filling orders for tha class of 
gooda in which they deal. 

The factory, however, isthe gem of the place. 
Here are machines to be fonnd in few shops abroad 
and still fewer at home. Some af the machines 
cost from six hundred to a thousand dollars each. 
All are of the latest pattern, and several were 
made especially to order. The arrangement of the 
machines is without crowding, so that the workmen 
have plenty of room, and visitors, who are cordially 
invited at all times to inspect the factory, can 
watch the work with convenience. This privilege 
is of the greatest interest sud benefit to teachers, 
as might be imagined, enabling them to koow not 
only the construction'of apparatus from beginning 
toend, but also the care bestowed by the firm on 
these instruments and the great accuracy with 
which they are made. 

In addition to the keowledge and experience 
posseesed by the members of the firm, their work: 
men are also thoroughly familiar with the business, 
having been educated in the largest factories abroad 
and at home. 

Is is evident that under these most favorable 
circumstances, schools can enjoy the results of the 
firm’s efforts by having a higher grade of goods at 
the same price they usually pay for the cheapest; 
it being the poorest practice imaginable to buy 
cheap apparatus which must necessarily become 
useless in a short time, to say nothing of the evil 
moral and intellectual effect on the pupils by the 
constant use of slipshod instruments, instead of 
those by which accuracy and delicacy in work and 
observation may be required. oe 
The firm will be happy to communicate ‘with 
any teachers desiring supplies of any kind or in 
formation in regard to scientific matters in genersl 
or specia! instruments io particular. We take 
pleasure in wishing the new firm every succes. 
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alme- 
rable By the Right Hon. JAMES BRYC ‘ : 
sheet y RYCE, D.C.L., Author of The Holy Roman Empire”; M. P. for Aberdeen. 
tical Third Edition, Rev 
del - 9 ised Throughout. In Two Volumes, Large 12mo. Price, $4.00, net. 
we HIS new edition has been practically rewritten, and in the thorough revision which it has undergone not only have all difficul d d 
oY points been reconsidered, but in every possible way the information given is brought up to date. All statisti 4 have b ~ ee rane serge 
Statistics have been carefully correcte 
Co latest changes in the States since 1889 have been (so far as possible) noted 
the new material adde r. Br i i wee . : 
nown In ae q, yce enters quite fully into recent politics, takes note of the issues of the last Presidential campaign, the effects of 
cing public opinion on such questions as the.Force Bill, the Tariff, the Silver question, in deciding the elections ; the relations of the political ties t h of 
‘ nee itical parties to each o 
phy, these topics; discusses at some length the growth of Populis : ? ; ee 
a P 4 g g pulism, etc.; and comments on the Hawaiian troubles, new aspects of the agitation for female 
ment suffrage, etc. 
ome The changes in the financial position of the Nation are touched upon, and the menacing attitude of Labor in recent years, as shown in the Homestead 
ey riots of 1892 and the railroad strikes of the present year. Attention is called to the danger on the one hand of a constant influx every year of half a 
ap . . 
Jone million of untrained Europeans, and on the other of the growing influence of wealth over the country, with such sinister results as “ combines,” huge cor- 
tifa porations, etc., which are able to crush competition, and even influence legislation. 
nany While = wid te ii have been slightly abridged, large additions have been made to others, especially in Parts III. and V. In particular, 
and four new : 3. . ee —o and inserted in part V. Of these, one treats of The Tammany Ring of New York City, the formulation of the 
=. doctrine “To : “4 z elongs the spoils 3 the captures of the political organization by Tweed and his friends, with Tammany judges on the bench ; 
heir the plundering of the Treasury and the notorious Court House steal ; the Zimes’ exposure ; Richard Croker and the Tammany of to-day ; the elections of 
bes November, 1894; etc., etc. 
ms- . 
y of Two others take up the important subjects of The South since the War and The Present and Future of the Negro. The exceptional political 
“7 and social conditions of the Southern States are described, with the changes brought about by the break-up of old plantation life after the war. Other 
~" topics discussed are the Reconstruction Act, the advent of “ carpet-baggers,’”’ the outrages of the “ Ku Klux Klan,” the negroes and the suffrage, the 
inp ,ocial status of the negro before and after the war, the industrial regeneration of the South, the rise of a new middle class, and educational progress. 
The fourth new chapter, entitled The Home of the Nation, describes the relation of geographical conditions to the phenomena, social, climatic, 
of. and economical, of the New World ; the early settlement in America, the settlement of the Mississippi Basin, and the unity of the nation; the chief 
i natural sources of wealth,— fertile soil, mineral resources, and standing timber ; the unifying influences of railways and interstate commerce, immunity 
™ from foreign aggression, material prosperity, and immense defensive strength of the nation. 
| 
ace. 
od WOTABLE BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING 1894. 
nm BALFOUOR, George William, M.D. EMERSON, O. F. _McCURDY, J. F. 
the The Senile Heart. Its symptoms, sequel, and treat- The History of the English Language. By History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
ment. 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50. F. Emerson, Ph.D, professcr of Rhetoric and To tne Downfall of Samaria. 870. Cloth. 
lly “A happy instance of the general treatment by authority, of a sub- English Philology in Cornell University. 12mo0. Cloth 00, net. 
hieh lly discussed only in a strictly medical book.” —B 
415 pp. Price, $1.25, net. SCOTT, Sir Walter. 
rs, “An admirable book’. . . the best results of mod h ‘ , 
ng A New and Complete Concordance or Verbal | 4" /217™ 12m0. Cloth. $125 per volame. Sete, $30.00. a 
on Index to Words, Phrases, and Passages in| @PHEN, Mrs. J. R. bound in half calf, $90.00 Half moroce>, $100.00. 
ith the Dramatic Works of Shakespeare, with a 9 The text of th 
Supplementary Concordance to the Poems. By JOHN Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. Two carefully collated wih the sir Waiter Scott this 
BARTLETT, author of * Familiar one vol- volomes. Cloth. 8vo. $5 00, net. initerations, apd whieh is now the possesnon of the 
ume. 4to. Bound in half Morocco, in box. net. tae oft 4 © illustrations also form an important feature, each 
ad world—a suppression of what has gone before. a permanent and undis- tion. Toeach novel are appended fu! notes and glossaries. besides 
turbable possession ‘for all time.’ . . . The concordance ‘age can-| #74 PRIS, F the author’s introductions and notes. Volume XXV. contains a gen- 
| not wither’ and it will remain an enviable monument to our new ’ ’ eral index to all the novels. B 
largeness of undertaking, Elder Conklin, and Other Stories. By the late 
aoe by side with Mr. H. H. Furness’ Variorum Sha . editor of the Fortnightly Review. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.25 | SHOCKBURG A, E. 8. 
at; A History of Rome. To the Battle of Actiam. With 
ay BOYESEN, HARRISON, F. Maps and Pianos. 809 pp. Crown 8vo. Cloth. $175, net. 
me A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik The Meaning of History, an ther we ° | «Me. Shnekburgh writes with verve and fluency, yet with steady 
ve Ibsen. By HJALMAB HJORTH ie hag of ical Pieces. By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of The compression of his materials.’”’"—Daily Chronicle. 
e Germanic Languages and Literatures at Colombia ege. : Booke,”’ ete. L 12mo. Gilt Top. $2 25 
b ein full of, jearning, thought, sympathy, and discriminating critl- Sources of the Constitution of the United 
. urchman. HILL, George Birkbeck. States. Considered in relation to Colonial and Koglish 
BROWNING, Robert. Harvard College by an Oxonian. Py GzorGe edition. With new 
ral The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. BIRKBECK HILL, D.C L, Pembroke College, Oxford; editor | ‘ 
ke and con plete in the of Boswell's Life of Johnson,” author of Writers and ur 
eretof b d in the sixteen-volume edition, nie ; : : founa student, and his opini titled to . 
~ the whole Poems. 9 volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt top. illustrations. Crown Svo. ‘‘ Crimson’? cloth, gilt top. $225 | ana are extremely helpful in the eluciaation of difficult points.”—7he 
$2.25 each. ‘The set in box, $20 00 “The book isnot only entertaining, Dut 
rv 
The literary quality is excel- WAR D, Mrs. Humphry. 
| Columbia University Biological Series. lent, and the tliustrations are of a chpracter thas = pe nee Rane most Marcella. Small 12mo. Two volumes, in box, bound 
Edited by HeNRY F. Ossorn, So.D. level ane sen in polished backram. Price, $2.00. 
i f th ‘Whatever her own ideal may have been, the attempt to reach 
FIELD OSBORN, Se.D, Da Costa Profersor of Biology Criticisms on Contemporary Thought an reluctantly, as true, but which we shali have no 
Columbia College. S8vo, buckram. $2 00, net. Thinkers. A series of Eways selected from tie Spectator. | rejuctance at all in admiring sincerely for its breadth, its feel'ng, and 
j Amphioxus and the Ancestry of the Verte- By RicHaRD Hour Hutton, M.A. (London), Fellow of | the consummate detau of ite executlon."—#. MARION CRAWFORD, In 
brates, By ARTHUR WILLEY. With lilustrations. 8vo, University College, London. 2vols, Globe 8vo. $3.00. 
buckram, $2 50, net. “ Thoughtful and suggestive essays. The range of the essays WHITCOMB, Selden TL. 
OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. is wide and various, and Mr. Hutton finds occasion to display Sm iit Chronological Outlines of American Litera- 
ture. With a Preface by BREANDER MATTHEWS, professor 
CROCK ETT, S. R. soils of Literature in Columbia College. Crown 8vo. $1 25, net. 
R Th “ ickit Minister.” | KIDD, Benjamin. ‘ l f rare value tothe student of American literature . . . 
Raiders By the author of ‘‘ The Stickit Minister. ’ vernine oF rate luable to tudent ofan i ing! 
Being some passages in the Life of Jobn Fas, Lord and Earl | soeial Evolution, New and cheaper edition. 12mo | Tie ana must become an Almost Indispensable book of 
of Little Egypt. 12mo. Cloth. $150. _ Cloth. $1.50. reference.”—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
‘A delightful tale of love and adventure.” —N. ¥. Times. a btedly the ablest book on social development that bas 
ERM been published tor a long time.” —Boston Herald. WUNDT, W. 
‘HAN, Adolf. ] Lectures on Human and Animal Psychol- 
‘ Life in Ancient Egypt. Translated by H. M.| LUBBOCK, Sir John. : —_ ogy. By WILHELM WuNDT. Translated from the Sscond 
TIRARD. With 400 illustrations and 12 plates. Saperroyal The Use of Life. Crown 8vo. Uniform with . The and Revised German Edition (1892) by J. E. CREIGHTON, 
Svo, $6.00. Romance of the Iosect World,’’ “ Pleasures of Lif,’’ ete. A.B. (Dalhousie), Ph.D, (Cornell), and E. B. TitcHENER, 
“A better or fuller work on the subject can hardly be $1.25. A.B. (Oxon), Ph D. (Leipzig). 870. Cloth. $4.00, net. 
h overs the whole range of Egyptology, and the author th “Of its kind we know no better gift for a young man or An invaluable text-book on this important subject. 
al The woman in the gift-season that is approaching. ’.-Daily Chronicle, 
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Weak Mothers 


and all women who are nursing babies, derive almost incon- 
ceivable benefits from the nourishing properties of 


Emulsion 


This is the most nourishing food known to science. It en- 
riches the mother’s milk and gives her strength. It also 
makes babies fat and gives more nourishment to growing 
children than all the rest of the food they eat. 

Scott’s Emulsion has been prescribed by physicians for 
twenty years for Rickets, Marasmus, Wasting Diseases of Ohildren, 
Ooughs, Colds, Weak Lungs, Emaciation and Consumption. 

Send for pamphlet on Scott’s Emulsion. FREE. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 50 cents and $1. 


Bridges; ‘‘ Nationalism for the Public Schools,” 
Superintendent R. G. Young, Helena. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Frid i ‘* A Review of the Criticisms of 

(Continued from page 416.] Dr. Rice” Professor J. ©, Templeton; “Dr. Rice 
Criticised,”’ Superintendent Kern, Anaconda; | Sci- 
CALIFORNIA. ence in City Schools Below the High School,” Mrs. 


Hovey, Helena; Discussion, opened by Professor 
Beeman, Miles City. 
i i Teacher.” Superintendent G.T. Bramble, ; 
gramme was every way attractive: perintendent E, A. Steere; general discussion of the 
“The Correlation of Studies Superintendent same, 
Harr Wagner. San Diego; ‘‘ The Study of Geography 
Practically Illustrated,’ Miss Ksther E. Ogden, San 
Bernardino; “ Ihe California Programme,” Pre- 
fessor Eimer E. Brown, Berkeley; ‘' The ety of 
Vocal) Music in the Public Schools,” E, D Wyckoff 
San Bernardino; * An Experimental Study in Asso- 
ciation and Apperception,” Professor F, B. Dresslar. 
normal school, The Relation of Denomina- 
niversity of Southern California; ‘‘ The Individua - — 
in Mass Education,” Superintendent P. W. Search, ; The Ypsilanti normal school has had ae princi- 
Los Angeles; ** How Shail We Teach Botany.” Pro-| pals since its organization in 1853: Adonijah S. 
fessor A. J. McClatehie, Throop Polytechnic Insti-| Welsh, twelve years; David P. Mayhew, five vears ; 
tute. Joseph Eastabrook, nine years ; Malcolm 
one year; Edwin Willetts, two years; 
FLARE. Sill seven years; and Dr. Richard G. Boone. 
The annual convention of the Florida State} There have been two acting principals, C. Fitz- 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Orlando, | Roy Bellews, one year, Daniel Patnam, three 
December 31 to January 4. The substance of the years. 


programme is as follows :— 
Monday, December 31. Address of Welcome, Hon. 


The Southern California Association met at 
Coronado, November 30 and December 1. It was 


MICHIGAN. 


The Ypsilanti normal echool gradasted, on the 
average, for the first seventeen years 15 pupils; 
for the next ten years. 68; for the past fourteen, 
120. The present senior class numbers more than 
200 


MINNESOTA. 


B.|m-s article; Maria Parloa tells of ‘‘The Féte 


W. L. Palmer: Response, Dr. O. Clute, Lake City; 
Address, Or. Fairchilds, Winter Park. 

Tuesday Annual Address, Professor B. C, Gra- 
ham, president ot the association; Discussion, Pro- 
fessor J. M. Stewart, Live Oak; “ Kincergarten 
Work,” Mre.O M. Weston, Jacksonville; Discus- 
sion, Mrs. J. B. Parkinson, Lake City. 

Aft:rnoon. Address, Dr, W. H. Payne, Nashville; 
‘** Physical Training in Elementary Schools,” Pro- 
fessor W. E. Knibloe, 8t Augustine. 

Evening. Addrress, Dr. W. H. Payne. 

Wednesday. ‘Model Lessous in Geometry for | 
Elementary schools,’ Miss Maggie McKay, Tampa; | 
Discussion. Superintendent L. W. Buchholz, Tampa; 
Address, Dr. Payne. 

Afternoon. 
Professor J. H. Fulks, Leesburg; Discussion, Dr. 
W. ¥. Yocum; Address, Dr. Payne. 

Evening. Address, Superintendent IL B Evans, 
president state normal school; * Patriotism in Pub- 
lic Schools,” State Superintendent W. N. sheats. 

Thursday. ‘How to Cultivate a Love for the 
Beautiful in Elementary Schools,” Mrs. Louisa 
Tucker Phiitips, Tampa; Discussion, Miss Mamie 
Grigg3, Atlan'a. 

Evening Lecture.—Subject: ‘Robert Burns,” Dr. 
W. H. Payne. 

Friday. ‘* Model Lesson in Elementary Sciences,” 
Miss 4. u. Russell, Altoona; ‘* Methods and Schol- 
arship.” Colonel E. P. Cater, Gainesville; Discus- 
sion, Mrs. H. K. Ingram, Lake Uity; “ Chemistry io 
Elementary Schools,” Professor J. J Kari, Ocala; 
* Not for School, but for Life,” Dr. Payne. 


INDIANA, 
State Editor, ROBERT J. ALEY, Bioomington. 
Rev. A. M. Chamberlain of Lonisville has ac 
cepted the position of financial agent of Batler 
University. 
Ata recent meeting of the board of trustees of 


‘Examinations in Public Schools,” wi 


The Minnesota Educational Association will 
hold its thirty-second annual session at St. Paul, 
December 26, 27, and 28. Programme :— 


Wednesday afternoon, December 26. COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ SKCTION Howcar the rural 
and high schoo!s be more closely united?”’ Superin 
tendent J H. Chapman ELEMENTARY SECTION 
—President’s Address; ‘‘ The Herbartian Movement, 
Historically Considered,’ Professor KE. A. Kirkpar- 
rick, Winona; ‘* Meaning and Object of Correiation,”’ 
President Edward Sea:ing, Mo. kato. MUSIC 
TION —** The Interval,’’ Heleu W. Trask, Minneap- 
+ A.M. Sperry of Dodge county 

spea 


Thursday morning, December 27. GENERAL AS- 
SOCIATION.—Presiaent’s Address; Report of Special 
Committee on Township System of Schools; *: Upi- 
versity Kxtension: Its Purpose, Scope. and Pio- 
gress,’ Professor Willis M. West, University of 
Minnesota; ** Vertical Writing,’’ Miss Caroline V. 
Smith, Winona normal school. CouNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ SECTION. —President’s Address; ‘‘Com- 
School Attendance,’’ Superintendent C. G. 

chu'z; Discussion, Superintendent K. W. Buel and 
Superintendent Iver J Lee; Paper, Superintendent 
Olive R. Barker ELEMENTARY SECTION.—"' Neces- 
sity of supervision,’ Superintendent 8. 8. Parr, St. 
Cloud ; ** Methods of Correlation,” Professor H. W. 
Slack, St. Pau!. SCHOOL SEcTION.—“ Q.an- 
titive Physics,” Superinte: dent Porter, Worthington; 
**High Schooi Rnetoricals,” Superintendent John- 
son, Rushford. Music SecTion.—" Sight Singing,” 
Assistant State Superintendent C. W. G. Hyde; 
‘Sight Singing without the Italian Syliables,”’ illus- 
trated; ** The Place of Oratorio Music in Schools,’’ 
illustrated. 

Friday, December 28. GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 
— Reportot Committees; ‘Common Schools,” Super- 
intendent A. E. Engstrom, Canon High 


Indiana University the following actions were, 
taken: Horave A H ffman, professor of Greek, | 
was made dean of the art department; Mr. Joho 
Newsom, a gradaate student of Stanford Unaiver- 
sity. was elected instructor in geology; Dr. H. 
W. Johnston of Iilinois College was elected pro- 
feesor of Latin. 

Mr. E L. Henricks, a graduate of Franklin 
College, has been appointed school superintendent 
of Fravklia county. He succeeds Mr.C F. Pat. 
tergon, who resigned to accapt the superintend- 
ency of the Edinbarg schools. 

The faculty of the Indianapolis College of Music 
recently gave an artiste’ recital. The performance 
was a tribute of honor to the college. 


MONTANA, 


The Montana State Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Livingston, December 
26,27, and 28 Programme :— 


Wednesday President’s Address. 

Thursday morning ‘The Relation of the Figh 
School to the state Culleges,”’ Superiutendent W. E. 
Harmon, Kozeman; Discussion of the same by Su- 
perintendent J M. Hamilton, Missoula; * A Review 
of the Report of the Committee of Ten,” President 
George F. Danforth, Deer Lodge: Discussion by Su- 
perintendent J. M. Kmery, Billings. 

Afternoon. ‘Science Teaching in the Country 
Schools: What Should be Undertaken and How.” 


Schools,’ Superintendent EK. E. McIntire, Glencoe; 
** Normal Schools,” President L. ©. Lord, Moorhead 
normal; The University,”’ Hon. William 8S. Pattee, 
aean (f the law college, University of Minnesota. 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION.— taper, by 
Superintendent Caroline Nygren; Paper, by Super- 
intendent Fannie Lapham; keports of Committees; 
Election of Officers. ELYMENTARY SKECTION.— 
Discussion of Methods, Miss M. L. Gilman, Minne- 
apolis, Miss Ada Van Stone Harris, Duluth, Mrs. C, 
L, Place, St. Paul; ** Arithmetic and Correlation,” 
Dr. D. L. Kieble; Business. HIGH ScHOOL SEc- 
TION —*' High School Training for American Citizen- 
ship,” Superintendent Vandyke, Wabasha; Confer- 
ence with High School Inspector; General Discus- 
sion of “ Legislation.”” MUSIC S#CTION. — The 
Correlation of Music with Other subjects,’ Miss 
Carrie V. Smith, Winona. 

DECLAMATORY CONTEST. — Each congressional 
by - in the st te will be represented by a boy and 
a girl. 


DETECTIVES NEEDED HERE. 


Superintendent Chae, Ainge of the National 
detective bureau, Indianapolis, Ind., announces 
that two or three capable and trustworthy men 
are needed in this county to act as private detec- 
tives under his instractionr. Experience in the 
work is not necessary to success. He edits a large 
criminal paper aod will send it with fall par- 
ticulars, which will explain how you may enter 


Superintendent E. O. Busenburg, Glendive; Discus- 


the profession, by addressing him at Indianapolis, 
Ww 


sion of the same by Professor CU. W, Birchard, Twin Ind. 


THE MAGAZINES: 


— The Atlantic Monthly for December contaice 
a memorial article on Oliver Wendell Holmes, by 
Mr. Seudder, the editor, which contains not only 
many personal reminiscences, but unfolds Dr. 
Holmes’ loyalty to the Atlantic and his striking 
devotion to local patriotiem. Mr. William Sharp 
farnishes letters of Walter Pater, together with 
some interesting perronal reminiscences. Bits ot 
social history are farnished by Henry Bald win, giv- 
ing an account of the Ladies’ Literary Scciety io 
Norwich, Conn., early in this century, under the 
title of ‘‘ An O:d-Time Sorosis.’’ There is mach 
of unconscious hamor found in the report. Mies 
Agnes Repplier treats of ghosts in her charming 
way and depicts t. ‘aodern attempt to lure them 
from the seclusion in which they have habitually 
dwelt. A charming Christmas flavor is given to 
the article of Sir Edward Strachey’s ‘' Chris'mas 
at an Evgl eh Country House.’’ There is also a 
graceful tale entitled ‘* Christmas Angel.’’ Mr. 
C. Howard Walker pleads for greater b:auty in 
the architecture for schoolhouses in America, and 
Mre Foote contributes a sti iking novelette, entitled 
** The Trumpeter,”’ part two, dealing with a frag- 
ment of Coxey’s army in their far Western march 
There are some recent studies of the Sicilian peo- 
ple; the usual comments on new books; and The 
Contributors’ Club, make an exceedingly valuable 
number. Price, $400 a year: single copy, 35 
cents. Boston: Honghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


— The sparkle of bright music, in a new ballad 
by Sir Arthar Sollivan, entitled ‘‘ Bid Me at 
Least Good-Bye,’’ adds much to the pages of the 
Christmas Ladies’ Home Journal, in which the 
full piano score and words are given. Frank 
Stockton opens one of his cleverest tales with an 
equally clever title, ‘‘ As One Woman to Avother.”’ 
Engene Field ie particolarly happy in a strikiog 
bit of character verse, to which a full page, with 
illustrations, ie well given; Frances Hodgson Bar- 
nett is delightfally reminiecent in telling of ‘*‘ The 
Man Who Most Infiaenced Me,’’ who, she says, 
was an enemy of hers; John Kendrick Bangs b:- 
gins his Paradise (lub”’ in a really fanny ‘‘take 
off ’’ onthe equal suffrage question; the Rev. 3S. 
D. McConnell makes a very real being of the 
mother of Christ, in his article, ‘‘A Girl of Gal- 
ilee.”? The wives of A'phonse Daudet, and Mas- 
cagni, of ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana’’ fame, are well 
sketched, with portraits; Mr. Howells is particn- 
larly interesting in his literary autobiography ; 
Robert J. Burdette is fanny and wise in a Chriet- 


Days of the French’’; Madame Nordica, the 
operatic prima-donna, writes to girls who think of 
operatic careers; the new serial, ‘* A Minister of 
the World,’’ takes us to the border of fashionable 
religious life in New York city; and in addition 
to all this there are not lees than twenty articles 
on the practical side of a woman’s life at Christ- 
mas time. 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. Subscription price, 
one dollar per year. 
Pablishing Company of Philade!pbia. 


— None of the publications for December are 
packed more full of Christmas cheer than Jenness 
Miiler Monthly. Each avd every writer has hor 
own attractive story to tell, set forth with delight- 
The 


ful originality in conception and expression. 
December installment ef Mra. Miller’s valu 


ries is more excellent, even, than the foregoing 
It is ivteresting to note the 
gradaal progressive stages which mark the various 
eras of dress upon which she touches with such 
This article ie attractively illas- 
** Christmas in Saw-Mill Golch’’ is a 


chapters have been. 


keen perception. 
trated. 
thoroughly characteristic Western story by Mrs 


Jenny Hopkins Seibold. Nothing could be more 
delightful in a gastronomic way than Az;lia Grant’s 


* Christmas Dinners Without Wine,’’ an article 
which gives most valuable suggestions to house- 
keepers in all stations of life. The beauty and 
use of accial life is attractively and originally set: 
forth in a new department known as ‘* Afternoon 
Tea,’’ whose author is Dinah Sturgis, a well-known 
Boston writer. 


Mirth.’”’ The fashion article is progressive, at- 
tractive, and helpfal to women of all classes. It 
is written purely from the Jenness Miller stand- 
point, and thas possesses novel and artistic, as 
well as practical, interest. 


— The American Journal of Politics is a mag- 
azine for all who are interested in promoting honest 
popular government, of which Andrew J. Palm is 
editor and Henry Randall Waite acsociate editor. 
The De ember number has the following articles : 
Chino Japanese War and the Eastern 
Problems,’’ by J T. Yokoi; ‘Pallman and Pa- 
ternalism,’’ by Charles H. Eaton; ‘“‘ The R-public 
in the Court of Reason: A Reply to President 
Eliot,’’ by Thomas Burke Grant; ‘‘ Legislatares ; 
A D-fense and a Criticiem,’’ by Raymond L. 
Briogman; ‘‘ The Burden of Indiscriminate Im- 
migration,’’ by Jalia H. Twells; ‘‘A Practical 
Example in Civics,’’ by Thomas W. Haskins ; 
** Dangers of Paternalism,’’ by G. F. Milton; “A 
Labor Trust,’’ by E. M. Barchard; ‘‘A Proposed 
Remedy for the Railroad Troubles,’ by George 
Gary; “ Religion Carried into Citizanship,”’ by 
Henry Randall Waite; and ‘The People’s 
Party,”’ by C. W. Wiley. The Ontlook treats of 
A Patriotic Boss System,’’’ ‘Civic Reform 
ia Various Cities,’ ‘* Christian Citizenship In- 
struction,’’ Articles of Pailadelphia Manicipal 

e,” “The Triumph of Good Ci izamebip in 
New York,” ‘‘Free Institutions Vindicated,”’ 
** New York Clergymen and Civics,”’ ** Dr, Seelye 


on Citizenship,’’ Lonis Political Science Clab,”’ 


pas, 


Code,’’ by Felix L. Oswald, M.D. 
Council Table has able articles. The Editor's 
Ontlook deals with Dr. Charles H. Parkharst and 
his Battle and a Christmas Proverb. The new 
depertment, ‘‘Carrent History and Opinion,” 
gives a complete 1¢:umé of the general elections, 
their notable features, and press comments from 
all parties. 
C. work. 


This is indeed a creditable number of 


Published by The Cartis 


Mies Jane Pratt is reaponsible for 
a cheery Christmas story entitled ‘* Missionaries of 


YOUNG SPIRITS, 


@ vigorous bod 
and robust strength 
follow good health’ 
But all fail when the 
vital powers arg 
weakened. Nervous 
y debility and loss of 
manly power result 
from bad habits, eon- 
tracted by the young 
through ignorance 
of their ruinous ¢op- 
sequences, Low 
spirits, melancholia, 
impaired memory, 

morose, or irritable 
temper, fear of impending calamity and a 
thousand and one derangements of body and 
mind, result from such pernicious practices, 
All these are permanently cured by im- 
proved methods of treatment without the 
patient leaving home. : 

A medical treatise written in plain but 
chaste language, treating of the nature, 
symptoms and curability of such diseases, 
sent securely sealed in a plain envelope, on 
receipt of this notice, with 10 cents in stamps, 
for postage. Address, World’s Dispensary 
Mailical Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


| 


** Negro Education Since 1860,’’ “Christian Cit. 


zenship Union,’’ Extension D partment, A. |, 
C ,”’ ** Department of Applied Ethics, A. |. ¢ 


**Cost of City Government.’’ Price, $3 (0) 


year; 25 cents a copy. New York: Andrew J, 


Palm & Co., 114 Naseanu street. 


— The opening article of the December number 
of the Chautavguan is a finely illustrated one by 
Horace Townsend, an Eoglish art critic, on ‘‘ The 
Painter’s Art in England.’’ The pictures are 


copies of some of the most popular paintings in 


recent exhibitions. Among the moat attractive 


articles to the general reader are: ‘‘ Social Life in 


England in the Nineteenth Century,’’ by John 
Ashton; * The French Chambers,”’ by Professor 


Jobo W. Burgess, LL.D.; ‘‘ The Question of 


Madagarcar,” by Maurice Ordinaire; 
World’s D-bt to Astrouomy,’’ by Professor Simon 


Newcomb, LL.D.; *‘Some Contemporary English 


Novelists,’’ by Jennette L. Gilder; ‘‘ Great Ca- 
‘s,”? by A. G@ Menocal; ‘'A Visit to Prince 
Bismarck,’’ by Sidaey Whitman; *' Journalism in 


the Methodist Episcopal Church,’’ by Theodore 


L. Flood; ‘* Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes’ Health 
The Woman's 


The usual space is given to0.L 8. 
Meadville, Pa.: Dz. ‘f. L. Flood. 


— Outing for December bas a warmth and cheer 
all its own, which bids defiance to howling blasts. 
In text and illustrations the number takes now 4 
higher standard than has been Jong maintained by 


thia popular magazine of sport, travel, and recrea- 
tion. Its contents are: ‘‘A Jamestown Itoman e,” 
a Capital story of colonial days by Sarah Beaumont 
Kennedy; ‘‘ The Japanese Theatre,’’ by Eustace 
B Rogers, richly illustrated by native artiste; ‘A 
Boating Trip in Samoan Waters,’’ by Frederick 
M. Tarner; ‘‘ With Pennsylvania Qua'l,” by 
**Juvenus’’; ‘* The Captain’s Bet,’’ a short story 
by Thomas 8 Backwell; ‘* Sledging in Norway,” 
by Charles Edwardes; ‘Shooting Mallard on 
Goose Lake,” by E. W. Chubb; “‘ The Haps and 
Mishaps of a Florida Maroon,’’ by ‘‘ Larry Yatt”’; 
** A Woman in the Mackenzie Dalta,’’ by Eliz 
beth Taylor; Lenz's World Tour Awhee! End: 
ing China’’; ‘* Peter Teeter,”’ a short story by 
Charles N. Hood; ‘‘An Indian Ocean Turtle 
Chase,’ by George H. Westley; ‘‘ National ( ard 
of New York State,’ by Captain E. Hardin; 
* Football in the South,”’ by Lovick P. Miles ; sod 
the usual editorials, poems, records, etc. New 
York: Outing Company. 


—Scribner’s Magazine for Dacember is an exceed: 
ingly entertaining Chris'mas number. Among the 
popular writers are: Radyard Kipling, bert 
Grant, H. C. Baoner, Brander Matthews, and 
Geo-ge W. King. The three frontispieces show the 
best work of A.D. Frost, the artist, each drawing be- 
ing original in sentiment and treatment. The poems 
ure good and the literary tone of thie number, it 
seems to us, is fally equal, if not superior, to ret 
thing that bas preceded it. Inthe department " 
the Point of View, ‘‘The Christmas Peace 0 
Mind,” ** Dr. Holmes as a Civilizer,’’ 
Holmes and Boston,’’ are timely bits of rong” 
work. Price, $3 00 per year; single number, ~? 
cents. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


— The Catholic World, Christmas number, bas 
many thonghtfal and instructive articles, 
which are especially designed for ‘‘ Christmas, 
and beantifally illustrated, among which ia the 


” 
** Prince of India; or, Why Constantinople hers 
by the Rev Charles Warren Carrier.“ 
mas in the Cloud-Land,’’ beautifully illustrate 
by Jobn O'Shea, assisted by several contribato®, 
is an article describing experiences in the mead 
of Mount St. Bernard, full of thrilling exper’? " 
and iacidentally describing some of the best acene j 
of the Alps. This magazine is a credit to i'* 
itor. Price, 25 cents. New York. 


rs 
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Some Recent Publications 
eac 4 encies 
Teachers’ Ag 
Title. Author Publi now to register for th 
blisher. next fall vacancies. Within the past four months we have rep! 
More Celtic Falry Tales . - Batten. G. P. Folens Sons, N. Y eI TIME to scores of inquirers that there was no especial object’ in registering before the first at 
Mon Wind is Clearing, an er Poems - . Rodgers. rub ons, N. ¥. /o Jabuary, LUC that the registry should be as close to that date as possible. App:ications for teachers 
Abraham Lincoln and the Downfall of American 1 25 begin to come in soon after, and we want time to luok up thoroughly the record of our candidates and have 
Slavery Brooks. them entered in all the various lists that will ensure their being considered for any suitable vacancy that 
The Great Composers - ‘ ‘ ‘ - Butterworth. Lothrop Pub. Co., Boston 00 may occur. The Teachers’ Agency is no sitions from the kindergarten assistant to the 
father Gander’s Melodies - Samuels. Boberts Bree 1 longer an experiment We have filled po- president of a university all over the country 
Fetcors of Emily Dickenson TOS., 1 25 | and the thoroughly qualified teacher of any grade will be on the surest road to promotion by becoming aud 
The Power of the Will. or Success - F . Sherman. ny “ se 2 00 | Keeping enrolied upon our list. Send for our circulars, which give full particulars. and are accompaniet 
An introduction to English Literature , ° Pareeeee. Henry Holt & Co., N 50 | by 32 Portraits of Eminent Teachers, giving much information that cannot readily be found elsewhere 
system of Physcal Culture ry 30., N. ¥. All costs you only the trouble of sending u d + 
isters of Grace - - - - - McGiasson. 
Ministers Harper & Brothers, N Y. 1 00 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Twilight Land - - Pyle. “ “ “ 2 50 
The Golden House - - - - Warder. “ “ 2 00 34 Woodlawn Av. 
Hunt & Eaton. N. Y. 2 50 in 1884. Positions filled, 3700. Seeks Teachers who 
of Courage, Hovghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bos’n. : ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
When - - - hite. “ ‘ ‘ 
bic Knee : “10 MIDW INTER We daily receive calls for teachers for terms begin- 
be = the holidays. If you are not satis- 
‘ actorily located, write for particulars. 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. VACANCIES. THE ALBERT 1EACHERS’ ACENCY, 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A COMPLETE course in double-entry bookkeep- 
ing by mail will cost you only $1000. The Na- 
TIONAL SCHOOL OF BOOKKEEPING, St. Louis, 
Mo., 250 Union Trust building, have pupils in all 
parts of the country who testify to the merits of 
their system of teaching. You should employ 
your leisare moments in fitting yourself for a good 
position, or to intelligently manage your own affairs. 

W. M. CoNwaAy, who recently reached a 
grea‘er height than had ever before been attained 
by any mountain climber, bas described his ad- 
ventures ‘ Among the Highest Himalayas’’ in an 
article which the YOuTH’s COMPANION an- 
nounces.s Among many other attractions for the 
coming year, W. D. Howels is writing a series of 
articles for the next volume under the title of ‘‘An 
Editor’s Relations With Young Authors’’; also 
the secretary of the navy bas an article on ‘‘A 
Boy’s Opportunities inthe United States Navy.’’ 
This is to be followed by an article on ‘' Promo- 
tions and Pay in the Army,’’ by Captain Charles 
King. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTERS WANTED. 


We are informed that the Modern press asso- 
ciation wants one or two newspaper correspond- 
ents in this county. The work is light and cap be 
performed by either lady or gentleman. Previous 
experience is not necessary, and some of our young 
men and women, and even old men, would do well 
to secure such a position, as we understand it takes 
only abont one-fourth of your time. For further 
particulars address Modern Prees Association, 
Chicago, Ill. w 


| stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
| Jotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. w 


—* Wife back from the country, Dawson?” 
** Yes—juast got back.’’ ‘*‘ Didn’t she stay longer 
than uaual?’’ ‘‘ Yes. Couldn’t afford to leave, 
there were so many servants to tip; she had to stay 
until half of ’em had gone.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘*TRUST THOSE WHO HAVE TRIED.”’ 


‘“‘ Catarrh caused hoarseness and d ffisulty in 
speaking. 1 also to a great extent lost hearing. 
By the use of Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of 
mucus has ceased, voice and hearing have greatly 
improved.’’—J. W. Davidson, Att’y at Law, Mon 
month, Ill. 

‘*T used Ely’s Croam Balm for catarrh and 
have received great benefit. I believe it a safe 
and certain cure. Very pleasant to take.’’—Wm. 
Frazer, Rochester, N Y. 

Price of Cream Balm is fifty cents. 


Mas. WINSLOW’s “SooTHINe SYRUP” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cares Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, Twenty-five 
sents [w 


ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and e Hire, and stop 
— UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

ral De 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and 
ageees per day. European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union 


THE POSIT 


ATARRH4 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren 8t.. New York. Price 60 cts. 


IVE CURE. 


IN 
SCHOOL 
A New Method --- The 


Developed in the Classroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Own your minerals. 
increase your collection. 


Material, Apparatus, 
Systematize your study. 


and Instruction 


Address for circulars MINER If. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 
eow 


MINERALS 


AND 
Mt HOWE 
Mineralogical Primer. 


A pleasing Science. 
Always popular. 


Note book; Experiments Quickly learned. 


by Correspondence, 


IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 


UNION SCHOOL FURNITURE 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


For Sale by 
G.8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
W. A. OLMSTED, 182 Wabash Av.Chicago 


717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
Battle Creek, Mich. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


Sharpens both 


FOR SCHOOLS. Lead and Slate Pencils. 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. We will send ma 


JOSEPH 


Conduce to the progress of pupils 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889, 


AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
The Favorite Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4 E. F., 351, 170, and 601 E. F. 


and secure credit to the teacher. w 


‘Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish. at the lowest cash price, 
all sizes of LA WTON & CO.’S 
SIMPLEX DUPLICATOR. 
Hap may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
wt 3 Somerset &t.. Boston. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
ome Ting System. 


By F. A. MORSE, 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston Mass. 
In Three Series. Price, 15 cts. each. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING ©). 
tf 3 Somereaet Rostar, Mass. 


KINDERGA 


TEN 


AND 
SCHOOL 3 Bast 14th St. 


NEW YORK. 


and those wishing a change at 
an increased 


rican and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
fustelans of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools ¢arefully recommended to parents. 
and renting of school property. 
Best 


ed ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
8 


TWO (2) Numbers 


J. W. be wt wi 
} bscription beginning Jan. 1 will cover the 
& one, over 400 pages. (Price, $2.50 a year.) 


MERICAN. TEACHERS’ AGENCY to colleges 


and FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
w évery department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room 5), Boston, Mass. 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Eagiand, and has gained a national reputation. We receiv 
members, in salaries, an aggregate 000, 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. a 


ANOTHER CALL. 

My Dear Dr. Orcutt :— You see I come again for another teacher, which proves 
conciusively that we are pleased and satisfieu with the others y u sent us. All four 
of them are exceptionally good, and doing work worthy of the commendation they 
receive from both the Superintendent and the committee. 

I enclose signed contract for another teacher, Engage the teacher you are sat 
isfied with for me, and fillthe name blank, and J shail then know just the teacher 
I want is coming. Cordially CUNDALL, MD. Ch 

» ’n Sch. Committee. 
Fairhaven, Mass., Dec. 10, 1891. 


Teachers seeking positions or promotion should regtster at once, Nocharge to school 
services rendered. Forms and circulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM ORCUTT, =— ed 


EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mor. 50 BROOMFIELD ST., BOSTON. Ww 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. w 


4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave.,; 32 Church St., 120% So.Spring St., 803 12th St., 
Boston, Mass. New York, Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. | Los Angeles, Gal. | Washington, D. 0. 


ye Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1780 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


Affiliated with WINCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Chi 
P. I MERRILL, Mer. { “Chicago 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


OSTON and CHICAG 
One Fee Registers In Both Offices. ey SEND FOR AGENCY MANUAL. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., Boston ; 211-213 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. REGISTER NOW. Good positions waiting for those 
who are qualified to ful them. Address 
w FRED DICK, Mor., 303 McPhee Building, DENVER, COLO. 


*% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 


lo register. Send stamp for circulars. 
a eee HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


w 
7 cer 262 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY and Lecture Bureau, 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Boston. A local correspondent is wanted in every County in the United States. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking positions, — ©, B. RUGGLES & CO. (Pologe Betel Bide.) 


w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHio. | 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. — 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. w 


[eow] 


ary, should 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 


wanted for advanced 
erences furnished. Lady Teachers Grammar and High 
es K. MIR School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 


OOYRIERE, 
Firta AVENU rner of Twentieth St. | Address atonce National Educational 
w YORK CITY. |33ureau, ROBERT L. MY&Rs, Manager, 
(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Without Cost! 


We therefore advise teachers who are not at present subscribers to the JOURNAL OF Epu- 


Somerset Street, Boston. 
HArraM Manager. 


CATION, but who intend to take the paper during the coming year, to send in their orders at once. 
The new subscriber who sends a year’s subscription Now will receive the numbers of the JouURNAL 


for the balance of this year FREE, as well as the fifty issues of the coming year. 


i i ith the first issue in January will be the forty-first, and a year’s 
the forty-second as well ; for 25 numbers make a volume— 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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“What is worth doing at all 
is worth doing well.” 


This proverb is difficult to drill into children, but all teachers appre- 
ciate the truth of it. 

We have always felt that excellence would meet the appreciation it 
merited, and therefore have striven to attain it. 


Advise scholars 


bearing this 


NEW YORK. 


and manufact- ured only by the 


Acme STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY 


and the result of their work will be satisfactory. If the stationers 
do not keep these goods, send your orders to us. 


By Note — Not by Hote. 


This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the ‘NORMAL MUSIC COURSE’ 


by JoHN W. TuFTs and H. E. HOLT. 
‘* Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, . . . and obtain 
a knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’’— Boston Sat. Evening: Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT, & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
eow a 


FOR A PRESENT : 


The Ariel Shakespeare. 


(Now complete.) The only edition of Shakespeare with the following distinctive features : 
Each Play in a separate volume 3'4x 5 inches—just the size for the pocket; printed from a 
font of large, new type; the text is complete, and as Shakespeare wrote it, without pruning ; 
with 500 delicate outline illustrations by Frank Howard. Sold in cloth, or leather, or calf. 


Now complete in 40 volumes, and issued in four styles: A- Cloth, each 40 cents; per set, 40 
volumes, in box, $16.co. B—Full leather, each (in box) 75 cents; per set, 40 vols., in box, $30 co. 
C— 40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box, per set, $15.00. LD—40 vo!umes bound in 20, halt calf 


extra, in box, per set, $35.00. 


‘*No pocket edition of Shakespeare has ever been published that will compare with this in any 
feature.’ — Rochester Herald. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 27 West 23d St., New York City. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


ode for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
at ES in Schools and Colleges. it is safe to say 
i that no coilection of equal excellence as the 
Warhington Schoc! Colieetion have ever be- 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 
RELI¥F MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circular describing Grand Cafion, mite 


Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, 
eled om correct curvature. 
LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Ete 
METEORITES, A good price pa‘d for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ae ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites also 
ae cut. polished. and etched. 


cow EDWIN EB. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W, Washington, D.C. 


HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 

Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. New classes 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators. In use in many 
schools. Salaries good. Correspondence solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSON 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite * Pouth’s Companion.’’) w 


Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New | 


NEW VOLUME 
International Education Series 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Pusuic-ScHoot System. A Historical 
Sketch in Six Lectures. By GEORGE 
H. Martin, A.M., Supervisor of 
Public Schools, Boston, Massachusetts. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


The public discussion that arose from Professor 
Martin’s papers upon the topic treated in this 
work will make the complete collection of the 
essays of much interest to a large circle of read. 
ers. In the present volume the author aims to 
show the evolutionary character of the public- 
school history of ths State, and to point out the 
lines along which the development has run, and 
the relation throughout to the social environment, 
and incidentally to illustrate the slow and irreg- 
ular way by which the people under popular gov. 
ernments work out their own social and intellect 
ual progress. Footnotes have been added to 
facilitate further study and investigation if de- 
sired. 


D. APPLETON & Publishers, 


72 Fifth Av., 243 Wabash Av, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


11 Franklin St., 
BOSTON. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read- 
ers, by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Importea and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Oatalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Importers, Publishers, and Foreign Booksellers; the only 
authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
w 23 school St., Boston. 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 


The publications of HENRY Hout & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Uo., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 
HacHETTE & Cre. (London), GInN & Co, HEATH & 
Co., ete. -. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer. 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 


from the European book centres. 
w G. A. KOEHLER & CoO. 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada, 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course —— } Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
| Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
'Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
| Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
| Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. «808 


AYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 


43, 45, and 47 Bast Tenth St., New York, 

BREED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language. 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

OCULLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books]. 

MAYNAKD’S Knglish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Physics by Kxperiment. 

ANDERSON’S Histories. 

THOMSON’S Mathematics, ete., ete. w 
H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 

5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


Vertical Writing, 
JACKSON SYSTEM— Only Authorized Esition 


New Copy Books issued October 15th with the 
Lew hygienic-ilin‘'ed paper. Per dczen, 96 cents. 
Sample set. 75 cents, postpaid. 

Sackson’s Theory and Practice, $1.25, postpaid. 

WILLIAMBEVERLEY HARISON, 
eow 59 Fifth Ave., N. YW. City. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drill 
Examples, makes the pupils 
quick and accurate 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Jpswich, Mass. 


Vocal 


“ HOW SHALL | TEACH 2” 


Iilustratiog Dr. Lowell Mason’s celebrated 
tem of instruction. 38 cents. 


“BASSINIS ART OF SINGING,”’ 


Edited by R. Storrs Williams. This femous 
system has an almost unequalled standing in the 
field of vocal instruction. It is a text-bock of the 
highest degree of scientific thoroughness, 9. 
prano or Mezz0-Soprano, Complete, $3.00 ; 
— $2.50; Tenor, $3.00; Baritone, 

3.00, 


“Emerson’s Vocal Method for 
Contralto, Baritone, and Bass,” 


By L. O. Emerson. A recognized standord 
work for voice training. Concise, direct, and em- 
bracing the newest ideas. The method is unuen- 
ally int »sresting, being free from monotonous studies, 
$1.50. 


“Emerson’s Vocal Method for 
Soprano or Mezzo-Soprano.” 


By L. O Emerson. On the same general 
principles as the volume above, and equally thor- 
ough and progressive. $1 50, 


“Pestalozzian Music Teacher,” 


An inductive class instructor in elementary 
music, Treats the subject thoroughly from every 
practical poiat of view. $1.50. 


Any book sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for Catalogue of Vocal Music and Instruc- 
tion books. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


Notes in Psychology. 


For use in preparatory schools. By FxEDERICK 
M. GRAY, Instructor in Logic and Psychology iu 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N.Y. A sample copy 
sent, pustpaid, for 50 cents. 18 12t 


Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 
Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg. 


Aco-educatiupal preparatory school of the highest grace. 
its certificate admits to all colieges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of Techoolugy, Harvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 
Catalogs forwarded. Eleventh year begins Sept. 24. 

w TAYLOR, DEMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. wW 


NORNAL SCHOOLS. 


mass STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


FRAMINGHAM, 
For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hypg, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, M4338. 
For both sexes For catalogs, adaress the 
Principal, w A. G@. BoypEN, A M._ 


NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Haar, Pb D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For both sexes. 


For Catalogs, address 
w J. @. Gremnoran, Principal. 


The consideration of the subject is based on the 
modern scientific theory of the origin of disease and 
the methods of prevention deduced from this. It is 
intended to be practical and to accord with the best 
American usage. Itis designed tosupply the want of 
a concise tex!-book, both for medical students and 
for use in advanced schools and colleges. 


8vo, Cloth, $2. Mailed for examinatio 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


A NEW AND CONCISE BOOK ON HYCIENE. 


A MANUAL OF HYGIENE. 


By MARY TAYLOR BISSELL, 
Professor of Hygiene in the Woman’s Medical College of the New York Infirmary. 


n for $1.20 Introduction price, $1.33. 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, 
ew York. m-2-W 


Its treatment includes the subjects of: 

Air, Water, and Soil, their contamination and result- 
ing diseages. 

Foods, their classification and function in nutrition: = 
eases carried by them: milk, with the measures to!" 
sure its purity. 2 

Hygiene of Dwellings and Schools, inclading ve" 
tilation, heating, and plumbing. 

Personal Hygiene, exercise, growth, and develop: 
ment, with special reference to children. ; 

Preventable Diseases, especiaily such as are com 
municable, and methods of disinfection. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 

Geological 
Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY, 
Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Mode!ss 
Invertebrates. 
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